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JOHN BELL OF ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Antiques and Works of Art 


The one 


Comprehensive Collection 


of quality Antiques 


A small Antique Queen Anne Walnut Bureau with attrac- 
tive figuring and fitted interior. Length 354 inches, height 


39 inches, depth 21; inches. in Scotland 


An attractive late eighteenth century Gilt Wall Mirror 
with finely carved frame. Extreme measurements, 
height 48 inches, width 25 inches. 


An Antique Queen Anne Oak Side Table on simple 
cabriole legs Length 32; inches, height 27; inches, 
depth 20 inches 


A very fine Antique Inlaid Sheraton Mahogany Sideboard with shaped front and original A small nineteenth century French Dressing Table with mirror, slide 
tambour back Length 7 feet 2 inches, extreme height 47: inches, depth at centre and fitted interior, Measurements when closed, width 314 inches, 
30 inches height 30 inches, depth 18} inches. 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN, also at BRAEMAR 


Telephone : 24828 Telegrams and Cables : Antiques, Aberdeen 
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Diamond necklace 


Circa 1800 









An interesting 

collection of antique 
jewellery silver, and clocks 
is always to be found 
in the Garrard showroom 
The connoisseur will find 
much to appreciate and 


” 


admire at ‘112 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 


112 REGENT STREET - LONDON - W.1 + TELEPHONE + REGENT 3021 (11 lines) 








H.M.S. Charles Galley 
1710 
Scale 32' r 


2 ALBEMARLE 


STREET 


By appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. Picture Dealer: 


founded 1750 


The Parker Gallery 
MINIATURE SHIP MODELS LOAN EXHIBITION 


Ranging from a Flemish Carrack circa 1480 to the Queen Elizabeth 1946. 
These exquisite models are the work of Donald McNarry, 

who is probably the finest miniature ship modeller the world has known. 
Commencing 4th May. Open daily for three weeks. 

Admission free. 


PICCADILLY LON DON TELEPHONE GROSVENOR 5906 








W. F. GREENWOOD and Sons Limited 


Old English Furniture, Pottery, Porcelain & Silver 


also 
3 Crown Place 
Harrogate 
Tel : 4467 


Fine Set of Chelsea Figures of the Seasons, 8 ins. high, marked with an anchor in gold. 
Perfect condition. See Chelsea Porceiain by W. King, plate 60 


37 STONEGATE : YORK 


Tel : 23864 


Members 
B.A.D.A. Ltd. 























CHRISTIE’S 


announce the sale on Friday, 20th May, of 


IMPORTANT IMPRESSIONIST & POST-IMPRESSIONIST PICTURES 


the property of 
The Hon. Mrs. J. J. ASTOR Mrs. C. ROCKMORE DAVIS, of New York 
The late Sir WALTER FLETCHER, C.B.E. 


and others 


“La Scéne de | Opera. 23 by 28 inches. JEAN Lours FoRAIN. 


~~ % 


we Ss fi aff 2 7 be Me 
La Lecon de Peinture. 28 by 354 inches. HENRI MATISSE. 


Also works by: Boudin, Chagall, Chirico, Corinth, Corot, Daubigny, Monet, Modigliani, 
Monticelli, Permeke, Picasso, Pissarro, Renoir, Roussel, Signac, and others. 
Bronzes by: Daumier, Degas, Epstein, Rodin, and o.hers. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone : Trafalgar 9060 Telegrams : Christiart, Piccy, London 























CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


APPLEBY BROTHERS 


Fine Art Dealers 


of 27 WILLIAM IV STREET, W.C.2 


Wish to inform their customers that after April 5th 
owing to rebuilding, their premises will be temporarily 


situated at 


89 HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W.2 


(Opposite Paddington Green) 


Tkeir new West End address will be announced in due course 




















fine Art & Sporting Gallerp 


Broadway, Worcestershire 


(Telephone Broadway 3237) 


XXth Century Painting 


EDINBURGH—MADRID 


9—25 APRIL 


Weekdays 10—7 


Sundays 2—7 


CATALOGUES FOR 


WorRLD REFUGEE YEAR 


Capea en Guadalest by Rafael Durancamps. 



































PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES Ine 


980 MADISON AVENUE : NEW YORK 21 


Prblic {Fiction Sale 


April 29th, and 30th at 1.45 p.m. 
(May 6th and 7th at 1.45 p.m. 


Part One 
Part Two 


MAGNIFICENT QUEEN ANNE 
AND GEORGIAN FURNITURE 


PAINTINGS CARPETS 


RENAISSANCE BRONZES 


from the Collection of 


WALTER P. CHRYSLER, Jr 


The present collection which features Chippendale ‘ Director’ furniture is perhaps the finest 
of its kind in private hands. Among the many notable examples are: 


A superb Queen Anne gilded gesso suite in 
rose Pompadour needlepoint with scenes after 
Breughel. 

A mulberry wood tall-case clock by Thos. 
Tompion. 

A unique pair of George I parcel-gilded walnut 
secretary-cabinets. 

Two William Kent mahogany lion-mask writing 
tables, one said to be from the collection of the 
late Dowager Queen Mary. 

A set of four Chinese Chippendale open-arm 
chairs in original Aubusson tapestry. 

An extraordinary George II three-part cabrisle- 
leg dining table, one of few known examples, 
and a set of twelve carved walnut paw-foot 
dinins chairs. 

A Chippendale ‘ Director’ bombé writing desk 
from the Henrv Hirsch cvllection, illustrated in 
Macquoaid and Edwards’ Dictionary. 


A pair of Chippendale carved mahogany oval- 
back open-arm chairs, probably the finest of 
their kind in existence, from the collection of 
the Earl of Ancaster. 

A pair of Chippendale ‘ Director’ serpentine 
commodes from the collection of the Marquess 
of Ripon. 

A Chippendale bombé commode of unique 
form and a Chinese Chippendale pagoda-top 
cabinet. 

And other important pieces, as well as Hepple- 
white and Sheraton mahogany and satinwood 
furniture. 


* * * 


Waterford chandeliers, sconces and candelabra ; 
Aubusson carpets; Chinese porcelains and 
lamps; table appointments and Renaissance 
bronzes. 





Paintings including Reynolds, George Harding? ; Romney, Lady Robinson ; Gilbert Stuart, 
Foseph Wilkinson; Lawrence, Sarah Siddons ; Cuyp. View of Dordrecht and Poussin, 


Mythological Scene. 





Part One on View from April 23rd - Part Two from April 30th 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE $2.50 EACH PART 


Available in London : DAWSON’S OF PALL MALL, 16 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
Paris: PYERRE BERES, 14 Avenue de Friedland 


or direct from PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


Cable : PARKGAL 


























CECIL DAVIS ure 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


Specialists in Early English and Irish Glass 


Fine Pottery and Porcelain 


Staffordshire pottery: A pair of licns, in brilliant colouring and in perfect condition, 6 inches long, 53 inches high ; <nd 
a sporting jug decorated in black transfer and green, wich purple lustre bands, 6 inches high. Circa 1800-10. 


3 GROSVENOR STREET, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Trlephone: G venor 2120 Catles: Crystaldav London (W. Unton) 











INTRODUCING THE FIRST 
| Spring Antiques Fair 


CHELSEA TOWN HALL 
LONDON 


MAY I1"1ro MAY 21° 
1960 





All goods are made prior to 1830 and are FOR SALE 


PROMOTED BY ANTIQUE DEALERS (Exhibitors & Organisers) LTD 


21 GEORGE STREET ST. ALBANS, Herts ST. ALBANS 56069 
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DELIEB ANTIQUES LTD 


SPECIALISTS IN COLLECTORS’ SILVER 


All reading from left to right 
Cigarette-size Snuffbox with view of Durham Cathedral. N. Large George III Bosun’s Pipe, c. 1800 ; Fine Taperbox by 
Mills, 1841 ; Very Rare Mustard Pot, Emes and Barnard, Hester Bateman, 1790 ; Very small (3% inches high) Caster, 
1809 ; Silver-gilt Inkpot formed as The Round Tower of by William Fleming, c. 1725 ; Rare Incense Burner, Robert 
Windsor Castle, John Lacy, c. 1825. Garrard, 1812 ; Fine Royalist Medal by Rawlins, circa 1650. 


A group of Fine Caddy-spcons, The Escallop Shell at bo:tom An Arrangement of Fine Silver. The Oval pierced Butter 
right is by George W. Adams, 1869. Dish is of Irish origin, Dublin, 1782. 


We welcome enquiries for our Monthly Bulletin and for 
our Illustrated Catalogues which are issued free of charge. 


STRONG ROOM 29 : LONDON SILVER VAULTS 
CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT : LONDON, W.C.2 : CHANCERY 4947 
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EXHIBITIONS 
April 1st—April 28th 


Joun Nasu 





LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Leicester Square, London 


10 to 5.30 daily 
Saturdays 10—1 


JOHN NASH, R.A. Paintings and Watercolours 
HAMMOND STEEL (1900-1960) Paintings 
MODERN ETCHINGS anp LITHOGRAPHS 





KAPLAN GALLERY 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS 


APRIL: MACBRYDE & COLQUHOUN 
MAY: HENRI NOUVEAU 1901-1959 
JUNE: MARCELLE CAHN 


ALSO WORKS BY 


BARNABE 
BRISEL 

EPSTEIN 
HARRISON 
HENRI MARTIN 
TINGUELY 


and 19th & 20th century paintings 


6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1. WHI 8665 











GALERIE FERNAND DEPAS 


21 RUE DE MIROMESNIL, PARIS VIII’ 





Important Paintings 
by 


BRIANCHON - BOUDIN - BONNARD 

CHAGALL - CAMOIN - DESNOYER 

FRIESZ - LAPRADE - _ LHOTE 

LOISEAU - MARQUET - TAL COAT 

VAN DONGEN - VALTAT - LEBOURG 
etc. 


and of 


PIERRE BARAT 


one of the best painters of the present day 




















rtant Carved 
Century 
ctory Table 


1 
2 In 


34 in. High 


Colour 


QUINNEYS Limited 


(WALTER NEEDHAM) 
49-61 BRIDGE STREET ROW 
CHESTER 


Cable Address: ‘Needinc’ Chester Telephone: Chester 22836 and 23632 


Fine 17th Century 
Oak Buffet 
58 in. x 23 in. x 60 in, 
High. 
Lovely Colour and 


Patination 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS 


LTD. 


BANKERS 


have decided in view of past trading results that they 
are able to maintain the present advantageous rate of 
interest, and offer 


74 PER CENT interest per annum (with extra 4 per 
cent to make 8 PER CENT on each unit of £500) on 
moneys deposited with them. Minimum deposit £20. 
Their exceptionally favourable terms include : 


% IMMEDIATE withdrawal up to £100. 


% INTEREST paid from date of deposit to date of 
withdrawal. 


% MAXIMUM < security backed by the Company’s 
holdings in Freehold property. Group assets 
exceed one million pounds. 


MOM OE 
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Full particulars and Audited Balance Sheet may be obtained 
by writing to Investment Dept, AO 


Limited 
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Investments 
Bankers 
Danes Inn House, 265, Strand, London 

W.C.2 
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Painting by FALCHI 
24th March—14th April 
RAWLINSON Sculpture 
ADOMOWICZ and PORTWAY Paintings 
19th April—7th May 
FALCHI and HODGKINSON 


drian 


7 Porchester Place Marble Arch London W2 PAD 9473 Daily 10 a.m.—6 p.m. 


Paintings 

















CATAN 


Specialists in Guropean Carpets 


AUBUSSON SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEWORK 


Savonnerie. Louis XVI period. Blue and black background 
with centre of flowers in various colours. 4 m, square. 


129 Champs Elysées. Paris Balzac 41-7] 











April 9th to April 30th 


APERGIS 
PERDIKIDIS Painter 


PAPAGEORGUIU_  Etcher 
3 Greek Artists 


Sculptor 


May 2nd to May 2lst 
SCHMIDT - PAULY 
MAEVE GILMORE 


ROBERT HILL Paintings 


Woodstock Gallery 


16 Woodstock Street : London : W.1 
Tel.: Mayfair 4419 


Daily 10—6 Sats 10—] 





























Internationally 
Famous for 


Fine Carpets 


/ Antique Khorassan rug from 

North East Persia. Size 7 ft. 

2in. by4ft.4in. Ref. 49586. 
Price £155. 


Available at time of going 
to press. 


The House of Perez GLASGOW 


BRISTOL 
112 & 168 BROMPTON RD., LONDON, s.w.3 THE NETHERLANDS 


Telephone: KENsington 9878, 9774 and 1917 (for 112) 
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PONTREMOLI 


LIMITED 


Il SPRING STREET, PADDINGTON 
LONDON, W.2. Telephone: PAD 6664 

















A Charles X Aubusson Carpet, The Central Medallion has a cream colour 

ground surrounded by Pink Roses. Main ground colour is chocolate, with 

all over design of Rosettes. Border ground colour also in chocolate, with 

design in pale turquoise and pink with autumn leaf colouring. Size 
11 ft. 4 in, x 10 ft. 3 in. 


CARPETS, RUGS and FITTED CARPETS 
Expert Carpet and Tapestry Restorers and Cleaners 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL TRADE ORDERS 





Stewart Acton & Sons 


(BRIGHTON) LTD. 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


Genuine Antiques 


PERIOD FURNITURE, 
PORCELAIN, GLASS, PICTURES, 
Etc. 
INVITED 


12, Prinee Albert Street, Brighton, I 


Telephone : BRIGHTON 25619 





TRADE SPECIALLY 




















Mioeha or 
Banded Creamware 


Collector Dealer wishes correspondence from parties 
who can transmit any pertinent information on Mocha 
for a projected Brochure. Photographs of collections or 
rare pieces desired for publication. Also desire to pur- 
chase early and unusual Mocha. Please address .. . 


At Lewis, 66 GREENWICH AvE., New York 11, 
New York, U.S.A. 
































PHILLIPS, SON A NEALE 


held on March 22nd, 1960 


the 


16000th Auction Sale 


in the long history of the Firm 





At least three sales are held every 
week—may we send you sample 


catalogues and terms 


BLENSTOCK HOUSE 


7. Blenheim St., New Bond St., 
London, W.1 











MAY fair 2424 




















ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD 


ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
NEEDLEWORK 
TAPESTRIES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 


38 Jermyn St., St. James's, S.W.1 


MAYFAIR 4195 



































RESTORATION 
and CONSERVATION 


of the Antique, Oriental and Occidental 










A few examples of work undertaken 


BRONZES, CERAMICS, ENAMELS, 
IVORIES, JADES, MARBLES, BUHL, 
TOR TOISE-SHELL, MOTHER -OF- 
PEARL, SNUFFS ORMOLU, OBJETS 
D’ART, FURNITURE, ETC. 

















Restorers to the Leading Museums 


G. GARBE 


(Please note rew address) 


23 CHARLOTTE STREET, 


LONDON, W.1 Mus 1268 
FOUNDED 1770 
































S. J. SHRUBSOLE trp 


ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY 


Member of the Art and Antique Dealers’ League of America 





EXCEPTIONAL ELIZABETHAN TIGER-WARE JUG 


with silver gilt mounts. Perfect condition, 
marked on cover, mount and foot. Ht. 94 in. London 1594 


LONDON NEW YORK 

43 Museum Street 104 East 57th Street 
W.C.1 New York City 
HOLborn 2712 Plaza 3-8920 


London Showroom one minute from the British Museum 




















S. Franses Carpets Lid. scomsstensinssgninin, tas0e.iev 


LATE OF CRAWFORD STREET 


Specialist in Antique Selected Rugs, Carpets & Tapestries 








ARTISTIC REPAIRS 
TO ALL KINDS OF 
CARPETS & TAPESTRIES 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL 
PURPOSES 





Silk Herez. Red ground 
with ivory corner decorations. 
6 fe. 2 in. x 4 fe. 2 in. 



































G Gg Y 
Paintings by: 
S. FRENKIEL 
GILLIAN LEVIN 


ROSALIE DE MERIC 
LEON SLIWINSKI 


April 7th — April 30th 
Daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., Sundays 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
84 Sloane Avenue, Chelsea, London, $.W.3 














MOLTON GALLERY 


EMILIO PETTORUTI 


April 27th — May 15th 





44, South Molton Street, London, W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 2482 








JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 


Exhibition of Recent Works 


by 


RONALD COPPING 


April 5th — 23rd 





60 George St., Baker St., W.1 


Daily 9—6 (WELBECK 5651) Sats. 9—12 








THE TEMPLE GALLERY, 8 Sloane St., Knightsbridge 


BRIAN SENIOR =| ‘oie Ethel Walker 


Augustus John 
also 10 abstracts by = o-- John 
PIERRE JACQUEMON Edward oy 


April 20—May 21 Edward Burne-Jones 






































GALERIE EUROPE 


22 RUE DE SEINE, PARIS 6° - ODE 66.75 


PICASSO 


Paintings 1911—1955 


from 12th April to the 26th May 


ROMA LIMITED Period Decorators 


24, BEAUCHAMP PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 


KENsington 5839 Established 36 years 
Period Fabrics for Curtains and Upholstery. 
Sofas and chairs suitable for period rooms. 


































Visit The Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


Sixteen Showrooms of particular interest to Buyers of Antiques 
Trade enquiries welcomed 


Phone. Seaford, Sussex 2091 Shippers and Removers 




















FOR SALE 
PAINTINGS - DRAWINGS - WATERCOLOURS 
IWustrated Lists Free 
Old Hall Gallery Limited : Iden : Rye : Sussex 



































Specialist in Antique 
TAPESTRIES EMBROIDERIES 
SILK BROCADES VELVETS 

NEEDLEWORK 


KE. B. SOUHAMI 


6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, S.W.| 


Regent 7196 



































WANTED 


6s. a line. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 
122 Regent Street, London, W.1 
Offer the most generous prices for any jewellery, gold or silver 
that you are prepared to dispose of. Consignments sent to 112 
Regent Street, London, W.1, will be valued the day received, and 
an offer sent without obligation by return. 

KEN WEBSTER 

17a Lambolle Road, London, N.W.3 Swiss Cottage 3250 
Wants New Zealand, Pacific and African carvings, idols, etc. Also 
books. papers, pictures, on early N.Z. and Australia. 

RUTLAND LTD. 

180 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3 Ken. 0139 
Interested to buy all early sporting paintings, Wootton, Sartorius, 
Chalon, etc, 

ALFRED SPERO 

4, Park Mansions Arcade, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
and 1, Park Close, S.W.1 


Minimum 24s. 





Reg. 3021 


Kni, 4806 
Aco, 7340 


Would like to purchase old Italian bronzes and majolica ; particular 
interest is in animals, birds and reptiles. 














C (K 70 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
A 4 (Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 
Ss OF4F1 


Telephone: HYDe Park 5288 


(and at 36 HIGH STREET, OXFORD) Telephone : Oxford 44197 


FINE TAPESTRIES 
SAVONNERIE and 


AUBUSSON 
CARPETS, 


NEEDLEWORK 
and BROCADES, 
ENGLISH and 
FRENCH 
FURNITURE 











A very fine Persian 
Zelisultan rug. 
Ivory ground with 
small central 
medallion and 
corners and red and 
blue ground with 
yellow borders. 
Size 6 ft. 6 in. x 
3 ft. 11 in. 











FRANCIS BACON 


Paintings 1959-60 


March 25th — April 22nd 


MARLBOROUGH 


FINE ART LTD 


17-18 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Daily 10—5 Saturdays 10—12 Tel : HY De Park 6195/96 








Cables : Bondarto, London 
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Volume LXXI. 


APOLLO 


10 ViGo STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. Tel.: 





REGent 1084-5 


Price: 5s. U.S.A. $1.00 Subscription Rates: £4 10 0 per annum ; U.S.A. $16.00 
No. 422 April 1960 
Current Shows and Comments. By Horace SHIPP ... jae bee 91 
Some Consequences of the Bow Porcelain — Exhibition, Part II. The Thomas 
Frye Period. By HuGuH Tair _.... ne ble 93 
Furniture: Two Pieces with Historic Pedigree. dogs ihe Cyr G. E. BUNT ... we 98 
Old Masters at Leonard Koetser’s oe va 100 
Ceramic Causerie. By GEOFFREY WILLS 102 
Steeple Cup.—II. By Dr. N. M. PENZER 103 
Inro. By LADY PAGET sa 110 
The Art of Abraham Mintchine ... “on aii sad oes a <a one 112 
The Quest of Silver: The Caddy-spoon. By Eric DELIEB .... ais no te 113 
Impressionists from American Collections = 117 
News and Views from Greece, New York, Paris and London: 
Greek Artists. By A. G. XypDIs ae oe ies en 118 
Modern Art from Paris and London. By ‘JEAN Yves MOCK ... ee ja 120 
The Colin Collection: New York . ae ae <a wat 123 
Romantic Painting: Edinburgh- Madrid at Broadway ae aes ice wn 123 
The Chrysler Sale at Parke-Bernet . -< 124 
Mary Cassatt. By JEROME MELLQUIST 124 
News from Lendon Galleries ne an Po 125 
The Library Shelf: Greek Painted Pottery By Dr. Joan EVANS ... ee ae 126 
Sale Room Prices ... 129 


« 
— 
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ON COVER: BALTHASAR van rm AST Flowers i ina a Delft Vase’ 


In the possession of The Leonard Koetser Gallery, 13 Duke Street, S.W.1. 
Paris Agent: Societe Francaise de Régies. Siege Social: 2 rue du Colonel-Driant, Paris, 1° 


Bureaux and Correspondence: 








107 Rue de Paris, Meudon (S. & O.) OBS 43-68. 
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MARLBOROUGH 


FINE ART LTD. 


announce the forthcoming publication of a 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE of OIL PAINTINGS 


BY 


PAUL SIGNAC 


in co-operation with the heirs of the artist. 


The catalogue will be compiled by the artist's 


granddaughter Madame Weil Cachin Signac. 


It would be greatly appreciated if owners of Signac 


paintings could send two good photographs together 


with full details and measurements for inclusion in 






this 


catalogue 


MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. 


17-18 Old Bond Street 


Tel 





HY De 


Park 6195/6 


Cables 


London 
Bondarto 


W.1 
3 London 























W. & F. C. BONHAM & SONS 
(Estd. 1793 — Auctioneers and Valuers) 
MONTPELIER GALLERIES, MONTPELIER STREET, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.7. 

Telephone : KNightsbridge 9161 


SALES BY AUCTION 


THURSDAY, 28th APRIL, 1960 
at 11 a.m. 

An Important Collection of OLD and MODERN PICTURES 
by eminent painters of the British and European Schools. 
and 
THURSDAY, 28th APRIL, 1960 
at 6.30 p.m 
A Collection of pictures by MINOR IMPRESSIONISTS 
and painters of the BARBIZON SCHOOL, including works 
by RosBeT; THEODORE Rousseau; LeEpine; K. 


DAUBIGNY; COROT; MARIE LAURENCIN; WINSLOW 
HoMER. 


VIEW DAYS FOR BOTH SALES: 


Monday, 25th April, 9.30 a.m. — 8 p.m. 
Tuesday, 26th April, 9.30 a.m. — 8 p.m. 
Wednesday, 27th April, 9.30 a.m. — 3 p.m. 


Further details and catalogues obtainable 
at the above Galleries. 
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IMPORTANT FORTHCOMING SPRING 


EXHIBITION 


OF FINE 
DUTCH, FLEMISH AND ITALIAN 


OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 


26th APRIL to 26th MAY, 1960 
Still-life and Flower Paintings, Landscapes, River Scenes, 
Seascapes, Interiors, Portraits 
by 
Jan van Goyen, Jan Brueghel de Velours, B. van der Ast, 
Ambrosius Bosschaert, Gaspar Netscher, Jean Baptiste Monnoyer, 
David Teniers, van Valkenberg, Quentin Matsys, Bernardo Daddi, 
Giov. B. Piazetta, Antonio Canaletto, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue 3s. 6d. post free 


LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY 


13 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: Whitehall 9349 





























ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO 
ART GALLERIES 


(MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION) 


46ahes £2 Oe 


Specialists in Antique 
Oriental and European Carpets and Rugs, 
Tapestries and Needlework 


BD hd wt odd A oe ud shuld nll i 
Aad Rh 


A fine rare antique Coula two column prayer rug 
with oyster niche and unusual tete de negre border. 
Size: .5 ft. 9 in. x 4 ft. 5 in. 
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6a Vigo St., Regent St., 
London, W.1 


Telephone: Regent 4951 
Telegrams: Viartlerie, Piccy, London 


























The Fountains, Versailles, William Callow, R.W.S. Madrid. David Roberts, R.A 


Some of the Fine Water-colours included in 


THE FINE ART SOCIETY’S 


FORTIETH EXHIBITION OF 
EARLY ENGLISH WATER-COLOURS 


A Fine and Important Collection including the work of J. R. Cozens, Cotman, Cox, 
Constable, Shotter Boys, William Callow, Dayes, de Wint, Copley Fielding, Girtin, 
Rowlandson, Sandby, Turner, Towne, Varley and many others. 


148 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 5116 Members of the Antique Dealers’ Association Established 1876 


Opens Wednesday, 27th April 


(Right) 
T. Shotter Boys 


Leipzig 


(Left) 
J. Sell Cotman 


The Anglers 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND 


THE DARK IS LIGHT ENOUGH 


HE year is Sickert’s. Born 
in 1860, he dominated 
British art in the early years 
of this century, held his posi- 
tion in spite of the rising tides 
of [Ecole de Paris, suffered 
none of the customary reaction 
in the years after his death in 
1942, and now, in this centen- 
ary year, takes his place 
naturally as one of the estab- 
lished masters. The big official 
exhibition in recognition of the 
event is to be at the Tate 
Gallery, opening in May, the 
birthday month. Two private 
galleries, Agnew’s and Row- 
land, Browse, Delbanco’s, have 
already anticipated it with ex- 
tremely fine shows, the latter 
having its own personal cele- 
bration of the issue of Lilian 
Browse’s book on Sickert, a 
finely illustrated, new work to 
take the place of the earliest 
one which she wrote. 

Sickert and Wilson Steer are 
foremost among those who 
brought back to England the 
art of Impressionism which 
had become the dominant style 
of the late XI Xthcentury paint- 
ing, and which owed so much to Constable. The New English 
Art Club, revolutionary in its day, and consisting almost en- 
tirely of Paris-trained artists, established that anglicized 
version of the style, and through the tremendous influence 
of its members as heads of the art schools, especially the 
Slade and the Westminster, and as gallery directors and 
holders of other official posts its influence was enormous. No 
one contributed more to that movement than Walter Sickert, 
as he was then known. He was a rip-roaring Bohemian, 
cockney to the core (despite the chance of his birth in 
Munich). But he was also French so far as his art was con- 
cerned, and was as much at home in Paris and Dieppe as in 
Fitzroy Square which his “Saturday Afternoons” at home 
made famous. At those exciting gatherings the dynamism of 
British painting of the period was generated. 

Sickert can only be understood in this combination of Paris 
and London, as can Whistler his first master and mentor. 
But Whistler’s somewhat precious vein was not for him, and 
it was to Degas principally, that he owed his style. He 
learned from him that use of small intimate touches of thick 
paint to build up the effect of the vibration of light. Degas’ 
themes: the significent form, tone, and colour to be found 
in the most unposed moments of ordinary life ; the romantic 
glamour of the music halls and their artistes and habituees ; 
the nude, not as studio model but as the occupant of rather 
sordid bedrooms: these things provided him with the kind 
of realistic picturesque suited to his mind and genius. They 
might be low life, but they were life; so he became the laureate 
of London and, linked up to typically French painting the 
English social comment of Hogarth and Rowlandson—the 
latter rather than the other in his moral indifference. The 
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The Gallery of the Old Mogul. By Sickert. 
On exhibition at Roland, Browse, Delbanco Gallery. 


most characteristic of his paintings come from this union. 

“The dark is light enough”. Donne’s pregnant phrase 
springs to the mind in front of such a magnificent thing as 
the Shuttered Sunlight at Browse, Delbanco’s, or the daring 
composition of The Gallery of the Old Mogul there. He 
was at his very best painting the heavily built prostitutes of 
dim Camden Town bedrooms with the sunlight glinting 
through tiny chinks of the Venetian blinds ; or in the dim- 
ness of the “gods” at the Old Bedford, the Old Mogul, or 
other now forgotten music halls, where only the reflected 
light from the distant stage catching here and there the tar- 
nished gilding pierced the prevailing dark. The old artists 
roused his sense of romance ; the bowler-hatted audience 
appealed to his innate humanity. All such things evoked 
his chuckling sense of humour. Nothing more so than the 
hard cash attitude of the oldest of the professions towards 
their seedy clients in these unfashionable quarters. Either in 
painting or in etching he expressed wonderfully their whole 
essence. 

In landscape, or rather townscape, for he had little interest 
in nature per se, he had the same passion for the crepuscular. 
The streets of his beloved Dieppe as twilight fell, the build- 
ings of Venice ; but even here he found his motifs in the 
shuttered rooms or the dim interiors of the churches with 
their accents of broken gold, as when he paints the /nterior 
of the Church of the Barefoot Friars, one of the lovely loans 
at Agnew’s. Now and again, certainly, he accepted the full 
implications of sun and sun radiant water, and one of the 
most striking pictures is the Santa Maria della Salute seen 
from the water immediately at the foot of the steps: a mag- 
nificent design. Yet one most readily associates Sickert with 











such themes as The Horses of St. Marks seen as a rococo 
design in isolation, or with the strong features of Guiseppina, 
Poveretta, or her old Mother, whom he delighted to paint. 
His vision was at its best in muted light, seldom in the full 
glow which had delighted the French Impressionists of the 
early days. Perhaps this was a legacy of Whistler’s influence, 
for he too loved twilight. 

The exhibition at Browse, Delbanco is vivid with master- 
pieces of this kind. So is the one at Agnews, and there are 
one or two of those large portraits which created their own 
sensations—the vast one of Rear-Admiral Lumsden, the Con- 
versation Piece at Aintree with King George V talking to 
Major Fetherstonhaugh. In the company of Sickert’s master- 
pieces these paintings over enlarged photographs seem flat 
and uninspired. Homer nods again in many of the drawings 
and etchings in the Agnew exhibition ; as well he might, 
for there are a tremendous number of them, and the standard 
seems to be quantitative rather than essential quality. Many 
of them, nevertheless, throw interesting light upon the sub- 
sequent pictures made from them as sketches; many are 
magnificent. 

With this auspicious beginning we await the official Arts 
Council exhibition which is planned to run from May 18th 
at the Tate Gallery, and after that is to go to Southampton 
and to Bradford. One hundred and seventy paintings and 
drawings are to be included, some of them coming from 
America, Australia, and other places abroad. 


A DIscIPLE AT ZWEMMER’S 

With Sickert in mind we may turn to the exhibition of 
George Chapman at the Zwemmer Gallery, for in his early 
days Chapman is said to have been influenced by him. There 
is little evidence now. Chapman has evidently found his 
own path, and it is one of rather stark linear design, depen- 
dant neither upon lighting nor colour. He found himself 
in the industrial towns of South Wales, and he makes no 
attempt to prettify their ugliness nor that of the people he 
depicts. In the etchings perhaps he does echo the old 
master, for they are rich and subtly indicative of light. Some 
small paintings, too, charm us by their humanity. But the 
large works by which he would choose to be judged remind 
us rather of Lowry than of any other artist. Roads of 
featureless and graceless houses on the pavements of which 
plod the stunted workers ; a palette of grey and yellow ; 
nevertheless it all adds up to a significent vision and a kind 
of beauty in the design. There is no expressionism as in Josef 
Herman’s Welsh studies ; no implied comment of anger or 
pity: just sheer realism and its use for pictorialends. Perhaps 
that does point to Sickert as an influence mentally, but the 
quality of paint is almost at the other extreme. 


FRANCIS BACON AT THE MARi BOROUGH 

Realism ; Expressionism ; Subjectivism: does any label 
fit the work of Francis Bacon ? His new exhibition at the 
Marlborough will once again surprise and shock. It consists 
for the greater part of a series of large-scale studies of a male 
model, lying, sitting, squatting, standing, clothed or naked. 
The impact is terrifying ; the spirit behind the work strange- 
ly diabolical, but one cannot tell why. This is Kafka’s world 
of the undefined menace. There is a curious feeling that 
these bodies and heads, faces and twisted limbs in their tor- 
tured positions, have contact with some nameless horror. 
They might be embryonic ; they might be disintegrating. 
The paint swirls into forms which are only half human. 
Velaquez’ Pope takes on similar sinister lines, and appears 
imbecile but powerful. It is an art of deliberate disquiet, 
and, so forced is it, one begins to suspect a gimmick. No one 
could deny its anarchic power, and the fact that in many of 
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the pictures he has taken known prototypes and disintegrated 
them into paint, whilst contorting their original meaning into 
suggestions of evil, adds to the power. This is b'!ack magic. 


CLAUDE ROGERS AT THE LEICESTER 

We are back in the clean open-air at the Leicester Gallery 
where alongside Earl Haig’s rather heavy-handed abstracts of 
landscape and figure, and Anne Dunn’s slighter evocations of 
natural forms, Claude Rogers has a series of fascinating 
variation on the theme of the burning of the straw stubble 
after harvest. In his homeland in the Suffolk countryside 
he saw what he calls “an astonishing and beautiful sight” 
made some drawings on the spot, and with these and his 
impressions created the scenes of the undulating fields, the 
tongues of flame licking the yellow earth, the swirling smoke 
meeting the wind at the top of the rise. The results are ex- 
cellent. Rogers’s normal landscape art can be movingly 
lovely, as witness the Plough: into the Sun in this exhibition. 
It can be banal as in the portrait of Lord Birkett. But in 
these pictures of a natural phenomenon which has stirred his 
imagination and given to his hand a subject spelling freedom 
of brushstroke and rhythmic composition, he has achieved 
something in the romantic yet literal English tradition where 
truth and beauty meet. 


SOUTINE AND HIS CIRCLE 

The exhibition of Abraham Mintchine at McRoberts and 
Tunnard (noticed elsewhere in our columns) and an exh’‘bi- 
tion entitled “Soutine and His Circle” at the Crane Kalman 
Gallery underline again the importance of the group of 
Russian and other Eastern European emigré painters who 
gathered in Paris during the first quarter of this century, and 
made their own d‘stinctive contribution to the welter of art 
methods there as the School of Paris evolved. Their figura- 
tive and almost expressionistic art was destined to be eclipsed 
for some decades by the non-representational, but now is 
coming strongly into its own. Five years ago Crane Kalman 
Gallery, then only in Manchester, co-operated with the Red- 
fern in staging an impressive exhibition of “Russian Emigré 
Artists in Paris” which may be said to have started interest 
over here and in New York. The current exhibition at Crane 
Kalman follows one organised by the Gallery in New York. 
Four works by Soutine himself reveal him as the mosi 
dynamic of the group, his paint so alive that the forms tend 
to break down. Kikoine and Kremagne, his friends from 
student days, keeps their feet more to the ground ; but there 
is the same tension between the facts of nature and the passion 
of the artist in all three. Kikoine’s brilliant Still Life with 
Fruit is outstanding. Mintchine may easily prove to be the 
most acceptable to English taste, alike for the curious poetry 
of his more imaginative paintings, as for the solid terre-a- 
terre qualities of such a picture as Boy with Apples painted 
during the last months of his short life, and revealing yet 
again how great an artist he would have become had he not 
died after only a few years of work. 

BACK TO NATURE UNSTRESSED 

We move to calmer considerations in the exhibition of con- 
temporary modern French artists at the Adams Gallery: 
golden sunlit landscape, unforced figures, gracious still life, 
and that understanding of the putting on of paint itself 
which is always a French asset. Minaux, Montane, Bellias, 
Ginette Rapp: the group whom we associate with this gallery 
all contribute delightfully to an exhibition of very colourful 
work. 

Equally at Wildenstein’s we enjoy a Gallic calm when ten 
chosen contemporary French painters contribute to an exh’bi- 
tion on the theme of “The Horse”. Nothing very exciting 
emerges, but the charm endures. 





SOME CONSEQUENCES OF THE BOW 


PORCELAIN SPECIAL EXHIBITION 
PART II—THE THOMAS FRYE PERIOD 


(September 1750—April 1759) 


ONFUSION about the exact site of Bow China Works 
has long existed for two reasons: firstly, the factory 
was not, as the name would suggest, in the Parish of Bow 
(or Stratford-le-Bow to be more precise) which is on the 
west or Middlesex side of Bow Bridge (i.e. the London 
side) but in the ward of Stratford (or Stratford Langthorne 
to be exact) within the parish of West Ham on the east 
or Essex side of Bow Bridge; secondly, the discovery of 
wasters in 1868 on the south side of Stratford High Street 
at the Bell and Black match factory near Hunts Lane was 
confused by the discovery of vast quantities of wasters in 
1921 by Mr. A. J. Toppin, M.V.O., on the North side 
of the High Street, near Marsh Gate Lane (Fig. I). The 
first reason for confusion has been completely and finally 
dispelled by the extracts from the Overseer’s Account Books 
of the ward of Stratford within the Parish of West Ham, 
which were published and fully discussed in Part I of this 
article and which show that from March, 1749 (if not 
earlier)', the Bow China Works were established in 
Stratford Langthorne in Essex. The second reason for 
confusion cannot be clarified by an excavation of the two 
sites, the one on the north and the other on the south side 
of Stratford High Street, because the areas (especially on 
the north side) are heavily developed by industrial concerns, 
but it can be achieved by recourse to early maps and 
documents’. 
1The Overseer’s Account Books for the previous years are lost. 
Furthermore, Jonas Hanway in his Travels (1753) Vol. IV, p. 228 
wrote: ‘It is with great satisfaction that I observe the manufactures of 
Bow, Chelsea and Stepney so improved.’ This reference to Stepney may 
be a muddled recollection of the Bow factory's earliest experimental 
days between 1744—1748 which were, as I indicated in Part 1 of 
this article, probably sited in the ‘manor of Stepney’. 
2 The writer would like to express his warmest thanks to Mr. 


Sainsbury, the Borough Librarian of West Ham, for all his time, 
help and advice so freely given. 
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SCALE 


a 


Diagram of the site of the Bow China Works. 


A, B, C, represent the site of Messrs. Bell & Black’s match 





Fig. I. 


factory where wasters were found in 1867 ; D, the site of finds 
made about 1920-21 ; E, site of Mr. Toppin’s excavations in 
1921-22 ; X, the site of an old building, the dotted line en- 
closes a suggested area where China Row stood. 
Lent by A. F.. Toppin, Esq., M.V.O., to the Bow Exhibition. 
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The first reliable relevant map was made by Rocq in 
1745 and shows no buildings on the south side near Hunts 
Lane but marks many buildings on the north side near 
Marsh Gate Lane. The second relevant map, A survey of 
Mills meads and High meads in the West Ham Level in 
the County of Essex : by order of the Hon” Commissioners 
of Sewers: Taken by Fohn Noble Anno 1747 has the 
properties numbered and an index of proprietors and 
occupiers. By the most unhappy stroke of bad luck, the 
north side between Bow Bridge and Marsh Gate Lane is 
the only section of the map which is not numbered or 
indexed, and so a wonderful chance of knowing whether 
Alderman Arnold had bought the site for Frye as early 
as 1747 is lost. On the south side, three houses are marked 
and plot 29 (by Hunts Lane) is indexed as Lockwood being 
the proprietor and Gorder the occupier. The third rele- 
vant map, which was made by John Chapman and Peter 
Andre in 1772-1774, shows only a big house and garden 
on the south side near Hunt’s Lane whereas a set of build- 
ings are marked along the north side to the corner of 
Marsh Gate Lane. The fourth map, like the second, was 
a disappointment: it is entitled Map of the Demesne 
Lands and Commons in the Manor of West Ham in the 
County of Essex is drawn from an actual survey taken in 
the year 1787 by }. Pennington. It is numbered and in- 
dexed, but the north side is left completely blank, because 
that area was not in the Manor of West Ham. The south 
side shows only a few houses with gardens near Hunts 
Lane. 


Fig. II. Detail from Map of West Ham in 1821 by James 

Clayton. Bow Bridge is on the extreme left above the letter‘A’; 

Hunts Lane is not marked but is approximately in line with 

the top of the letter ‘F’; on the opposite side of the High Street 

is plot G.25, the site of the turpentine factory, once the Bow 
China Works. 


Central Library of the Borough of West Ham. 











It is not until 1821 when the ‘Survey of the Parish of 
West Ham in the County of Essex taken in 1821 by Fames 
Clayton of Ingatestone, Essex, was made that a numbered 
and indexed map of the north side near Marsh Gate Lane 
affords the vital evidence of owner and occupier of the 
site where Toppin’s important finds were made a hundred 
years later in 1921. A detail photograph from this 1821 
Map (Fig. II) shows that the area in question bears the 
number ‘G.25’, which is indexed under the sub-heading of 
‘North side of the High Road: From Bow Bridge to 
Harrow Bridge’ as follows: 


No Occupier Description a. ¥. p. 
G.25 McMurdo & Co. Ho. yard wharf and buildings 3 26 


Plot 25 extends from Marsh Gate Lane westwards towards 
Bow Bridge until ten small houses (or tenements) and yards 
take over the road frontage ; behind them it stretches to 
a back water or tributary of the river Lea, on which the 
wharf was sited. The site covers a considerable area and 
the extent of the buildings on it is left undefined—clearly 
James Clayton had not troubled to explore far beyond the 
road frontage. On the south side F.41 corresponds 
approximately with the site of Bell & Black’s match factory 
in 1863 and was occupied in 1821 by Turner & Bailey 
with a house, yard and garden. Clearly the south side was 
not in 1821, any more than on earlier maps, an area deve- 
loped with industrial buildings of a type and size required 
by a highly productive china works. 

Furthermore, Thomas Craft, a former painter at the 
factory, writing in 1790 on the lid of the box containing 
his famous bowl (now in the British Museum)* says ‘. . . 
it (the factory) now bears a miserable aspect, being a 
Manufactory for Turpentine, and small Tenements .. . ” 
On consulting Pigot’s Commercial Directory for 1822-3 
under the heading of “Turpentine Manufacturers’, among 
the few firms listed was: — 

McMurdo & Pitchford, Stratford, Essex. 
Using different Directories I traced the descriptions of this 
Stratford firm of turpentine distillers as far back as 1809 
in Holden’s Triennial Directory where the following entry 
appeared : 

Mackmurdo E. L. & R., manufacturers of iron 

liquor, pitch, turpentine, etc. 10, Tokenhouse- 

yard, & Stratford. 
The name ‘Mackmurdo E. L. mercht’ appears regularly 
in the Kent’s London Directories during the previous 20 
years, but no mention is made of premises in Stratford, 
probably because it was technically outside London at that 
date the boundary being the River Lea and Bow Bridge 
in that area. The earliest mention of McMurdo is in 
Kent’s London Directory for 1787:— 

Mackmurdo Edward Langdon, Linen draper, 131, 

Cheapside. 
In 1794 his firm is described as ‘Mackmurdo & Hicks, 
callico printers’ and in 1806 the address is changed to 10 
Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury. In consequence, therefore, the 
following entry in Holden’s Triennial Directory for 1799 
may be taken to refer to the same firm: — 

Residence 

Old Ford, Middx. 
1 & 2 Bread Street, Cheapside, 
& Old Ford, Middx. 
Old Ford, Middx, is in fact about a mile north of Bow 
Bridge on the Middlesex side of the River Lea. It is 
unlikely that even the compilers of the Directory would 
confuse Old Ford with Stratford. It may be that the 
turpentine manufactory known to Thomas Craft in 1790 
was not taken over by E. McMurdo until the first years of 
’ Bow Exhibition Cat. nos. 111 and 112, Fig. 37. 


Name Profession 
Macmurdo E. Esq 


Macmurdo & Hicks Calico printers 
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the new century. Certainly, the reference in 1809, 19 
years after Thomas Craft’s signed statement, is the earliest 
confirmation of the old man’s description of the disused 
Bow factory—and his reliability in general, sometimes doubted 
by recent writers (cf. W. B. Honey, Old English Porcelain). 
From these Directories and maps can be clearly established 
that, as no turpentine manufactory or suitable buildings 
ever existed on the south side of the High Street, where 
in 1868 wasters were found‘, the site of the Bow China 
Works was definitely on the north side extending westwards 
from Marsh Gate Lane for several hundred yards including 
‘the small Tenements’ mentioned by Craft and shown on 
the map of 1821 (Fig. II) and extending as far back as 
the wharf. The presence of wasters on the south side must 
be due to the existence of an area of waste ground there 
during the life-time of the factory ; china works always 
have to dispose of a large quantity of wasters and what 
would be more tempting than to dump some of them on 
an open piece of waste land across the High Road? 

The Bow factory was closed by 1776 and one of the 
early instances of confusion about its location was dis- 
seminated by the Universal British Directory for 1798 (Vol. 
5 Appendix) in which the following appeared: — 
“Stratford, Middlesex 

Stratford-le-Bow, otherwise called Bow, is east of Lon- 
don. Its bridge over the river Lea to Essex was said to 
be built by Maud . . . Some years ago a large manufactory 
for the making of porcelain was established here. Large 
quantities of tea-equipages, plates, dishes, tureens, etc., 
were made at this place ; but, whether from the clumsiness 
of the manufacturers, which, being chiefly designed for 
common use, was made strong and heavy, or want of 
capital in the undertakers, or the more prosperous endevours 
of similar establishments, it has long been at an end”. 

Having proved how erroneous is the information given 
in this description about the location of the Bow China 
factory, I would like to show how misleading the rest of 
the information really is. Clearly Bow acquired the repu- 
tation for being primarily concerned with the production 
of table-ware, and the generalisation stuck and was repeated 
until it was no longer questioned. Like most generalisa- 
tions, this one does not do justice to the Bow factory and 
more especially to Frye’s inventiveness, diversity and 
imagination in the early years of the fifties when struggling 
for success. By the unquestioned energy and talents of 
Thomas Frye, Bow porcelain successfully competed with 
its rivals in the early fifties of the XVIIIth century. In the 
five years from 1750-1755, the output and receipts of the 
Bow China Works were nearly trebled, the value of the 
porcelain sold in 1755 being £18,115/8/9d. From the 
earliest days of the factory, Frye gave to its products one 
inestimable advantage, a quality of individuality and freedom 
of design. 

In no section of Bow china is this individuality more 
marked than in the realm of figures. What a large range 
of figures Bow offered in those early years of the fifties and 
yet how many are not derived from the models of other 
porcelain factories like Meissen or Chelsea! Though the 
new Bow works, lacking courtly patronage, could not expect 
to attract the services of a creative modeller of the calibre 
of Kéandler (Meissen) or Bustelli (Nymphenburg) well- 
composed figures and figure-groups of complete originality 
in ceramic art were produced at Bow. Since research has 
gradually shown that paintings or engravings after paintings 
of the English and French schools were the source of 


*Some were acquired by Lady Charlotte Schreiber and are now 
in the Victoria & Albert Museum. 
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inspiration for these Bow figures, the explanation probably 
lies with Frye himself. Frye’s training and position as a 
painter and engraver of considerable quality, without doubt, 
made him familiar with the works of the French masters, 
Lancret, Boucher and Watteau as well as of the contemporary 
English artists. With exceptional skill, Frye was able to select 
from these large compositions a few figures and translate them 
into the three-dimensional plasticity of a porcelain group. 
Whether Frye himself modelled the figures must remain con- 
jectural, though there appeared in Aris’s Birmingham Gazette 
of November, 1752, an advertisement from ‘the China-House, 
near Bow’ stating that ‘ a Person is wanted who can model 
small Figures in Clay neatly’. No one writing on Bow 
has ever attempted to appreciate this major contribution 
of Thomas Frye to English porcelain figure sculpture, which 
resulted in so many original compositions. _ Briefly, there- 
fore, I would like to give a survey of this highly individual 
work of Frye, the bicentenary of whose retirement is com- 
memorated in the British Museum’s Special Exhibition which 
closes on 30th April. 

How closely Frye copied the source for his figures can 
be seen when in 1750, Kitty Clive, in the role of the ‘Fine 
Lady’ from Garrick’s farce ‘Lethe’, was modelled from an 
engraving by Charles Mosley and yet, how greatly he 
improved on it, flattering Mrs. Clive! (see Figs. II and 
V in Part 1). The companion figure of John Woodward 
(Cat. no. 42 42a) as the ‘Fine Gentleman’ was modelled 
from a mezzotint by James MacArdell after Francis 
Hayman. For the Bow Exhibition, the unique biscuit figure 
of John Woodward (Cat. no. 43) in the collection of Mrs. 
S. J. Katz, Louisiana, was brought back to England 
(Fig. III) in the hope that more would be discovered about 
this truly lovely unglazed figure. The question is whether 
the Bow factory specially made and sold figures of biscuit 
(unglazed) porcelain or whether this, the only surviving 
biscuit figure, is a freak due to some accident by which 
the figure failed to undergo the glazing process at the 
factory and yet was taken out of the factory. Undeniably, 
the figure is in a perfect finished state with every detail 
of decoration complete, unlike the biscuit figure of Kitty 


Fig. III. John Woodward, actor, as the ‘Fine Gentleman’: 
phosphatic, biscuit, Bow about 1754. H. 10.7 ins. 
Coll. of Mrs. Katz. 


, 


Aventure’ : 
enamelled : 


about 1752. 


Engraving of 
Aventure’ by 


after Boucher. 


Clive (Cat. no. 41) in the Franks Collection, which lacks 
the left arm and is clearly a waster, though how or when 
it was found is unrecorded. Furthermore, there is docu- 
mentary evidence that biscuit porcelain was sold at Bow ; 
in the now lost Bowcock papers’, formerly in Lady Charlotte 
Schreiber’s possession, under the heading “15 May 1756”, 
is the entry: 

‘Mrs. Whitfield to have one pr. white biscuit candlesticks’. 
The idea of producing white biscuit porcelain figures— 
presumably in imitation of marble—originated between 
1751-53 at the Vincennes factory (in 1754 became the Sévres 
factory), though it was not until about 1760 that the large- 
scale production of models in biscuit developed. If, about 
1754, Bow was intentionally producing biscuit figures such 
as this John Woodward, then Frye’s initiative again must be 
acknowledged, for the only other English factory to make 
figures in biscuit was Derby and that only soon after 1770. 

As early as 1750, the well-known figure group, La Bonne 
Aventure (Fig. IV) was modelled at Bow, for in the Franks 
Collection (Bow Exhibition Cat. no. 60a) there is an ex- 
ample in the white still bearing traces of contemporary 
green unfired painting. The Franks Collection model must, 
therefore, date from before 1752, when the Bow factory had 
mastered the difficulties of the second enamel firing of such 
delicate objects as figures, which were liable to collapse in 

5 L, Jewitt: Ceramic Art, Vol. 1, p. 210. 











































Fig. IV. 
‘La bonne 


Bow 


H. 6.7 ins. 
British 
Museum. 






Fig. V. 
‘La bonne 
P. Aveline 
Victoria & 


Albert 
Museum. 
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Fig. VI. Oil painting: a mid-XVIIIth century copy of 
Boucher’s ‘La bonne Aventure’. 7.5 ins. x 5 ins. 
Coll. of E. Cross, Esq. 

the kiln. In 1925 Mr. William King* was the first to point 
out that the figure group was derived from the Boucher 
painting of that name. The subject was made more widely 
known by Aveline’s engraving which is said to be after a 
drawing by Boucher’ (Fig. V). Engravings most frequently 
reverse the picture, though some engravers deliberately 
counteracted this natural consequence of the copper-plate 
engraving technique. In this case—and it seems unique— 
Frye does not seem to have copied from the Aveline engraving 
for his two figures are in reverse when compared with the en- 
graving. More probably, he took his figure group from a 
contemporary copy in oils of the original Boucher, similar 
to one now owned by a private collector in England, Mr. 
Cross (Fig. VI). A large Boucher painting of this subject 
was sold in Paris on Ist May, 1876, when it was described 
as “grand tableau de décoration animé de six figures et de 
moutons”’,” but its present whereabouts have not yet been 
located. Apart from omitting all but the two main figures, 
Frye has followed in detail the Boucher figures, with one 
exception: a book has been inserted between the two figures 
apparently propped up against the lady’s skirt. As this 
book has an ill-drawn crescent moon outlined in low relief 
on the front, there can be no doubt that it is the book of 
magic which lies on the ground to the right of Boucher’s 
central figure group. Less than half-a-dozen coloured 
examples of this figure group are recorded and the one illus- 
trated here, painted in the so-called ‘Muse’ painter’s style 
about 1752/3, was given to the Museum in 1931 by Miss 
Ellen Carter. 

In the case of the Bow Chinese figure group symbolical 
of Air (Fig. VII), Frye copied exactly the engraving by 
P. Aveline and not the original Boucher ‘Decoration 
Chinoise’”. The very early white example in the Bow 
Special Exhibition (Cat. no. 59) is even faulty, for the 
Chinaman’s left arm holding a bird has collapsed in the 
firing, but owing to the intricacies of the composition it 
has come to rest before reaching the ground. This primitive 
version, formerly in the C. H. B. Caldwell Collection, was 
bequeathed in 1938 by Wallace Elliot. A_ brilliantly 
enamelled version is now in the Untermyer Collection’® 
in New York but judging from the coloured illustration it 
probably dates from about 1754. 


® William King: Eighteenth century English Porcelain Figures 
(1925), Fig. 2 

7 André Michel: Francois Boucher (1907), Catalogue Raisonné no 
1665 Bonne (La) Aventure: Gravé par Aveline d’aprés un dessin.” 

* André Michel op. cit. no. 1426: “Bonne (La) Aventure.’ 

* Louvre Inventaire General, Vol. 11, no. 1415, Fig. 9 

10 Yvonne Hackenbrock: The Untermyer Coll. of Chelsea & English 
Porcelain (1957), Fig. 239. Colour Plate 74 





Fig. VII. Figure Group symbolical of Air: undecorated ; 
Bow about 1750. H. 7.8 ins. 
British Museum. 

Similarly, the engraving of “Les amours du Bocage’ 
executed by Nicholas de Larmessin in 1736, reverses the 
painting by Lancret, from which it is copied, and the Bow 
group, Lovers with Birdcage, was extracted by Frye from 
the Larmessin engraving and not from the Lancret original, 
as Mr. William King illustrated in Apollo, January, 1935. 
An early white version (c. 1750) was bequeathed to the 
British Museum in 1938 by Wallace Elliot and a later 
enamelled example (c. 1754) is in the Victoria and Albert 


Fig. VIII. 
Figure from the 
Italian Comedy; 

enamelled; 
Bow about 1752. 

H. 4.7 ins. 

Coll. of D. A. 
MacAlister, Esq. 











BOW PORCELAIN SPECIAL EXHIBITION 


Museum.'' The rather similar style of the Bow ‘Fishergirl 
and gallant’ group, which is lent to the Special Exhibition by 
Mr. Donald MacAlister (Cat. no. 48a, fig. 15), points to a 
similar origin in the engravings after a French painter. 

Engravings after Watteau have been shown by Mr. Toppin 
in 1946'* to be the source of two Bow Italian Comedy 
figure groups: the rare Scaramouche and Isabella (or 
Mezzatino and Columbine[?]) copied from Cochin’s en- 
graving and the more rococo group of the seated Harlequin 
and Columbine. Without doubt, the puzzling figure of 
a man, lent to the Special Exhibition by Mr. Donald 
MacAlister (Fig. VIII), is a character from the Italian 
Comedy and most probably is copied from a similar en- 
graving. In perfect condition, this figure, which is painted 
in the ‘Muse’ painter’s style and palette, presents a problem 
of identification. Some authorities in the past inclined to 
the view that the character of Coviello was portrayed but 
Duchartres’®* lists Coviello under the heading: ‘A few anony- 
mous, forgotten, or little-known characters’ and concludes 
that there are insufficient descriptions, verbal and graphic, 
to distinguish this character. Any of the valet-like roles, 
such as Brighella or Scapino, are possible candidates. The 
Bow figure of Pulcinella, rare but several known in the 
white'', differs greatly from the Meissen version and pro- 
bably has an independent source, an engraving known to 
Frye. Another Watteau subject, ‘Idole de la Deesse Ki 
Mao Sao dans le Royaume de Mang au pays des Laos’, 
was skilfully adapted by Frye as Mr. Toppin showed'* and 
the surviving examples in porcelain can be numbered on one 
hand. 

There can be little doubt that all the figures of the 


11 William King of. cit. Colour Plate I. W. B. Honey: Old English 
Porcelain (1948), Pl. 35b. See Apollo, Vol. 8, p. 330, fig. II for 
illustration of white version 


'2 Trans. of the English Ceramic Circle, Vol. 11, p. 274, Pl. CI— 
CIII. 

Pp. L 

'4 TIlustrated in G. Savage: 18th century English Porcelain (1952), 


Pl. 48a. 


Duchartre: The Italian Comedy (1929), p. 291, 


Fig. X. View of side and back. 


Fig. IX. Woman playing a Harp: enamelled ; 
Bow about 1752—1754. H. 63 ins. 
Coll. of Mrs. S. ¥. Katz. 
Muses, for which early Bow is so famous, are copied from 
engravings. Mr. Toppin published'* the possible source 
of the Muse Clio: it was an obscure engraving by the 
Flemish artist D. Coster, executed about 1700 and used 
as a frontispiece to the works of L’Abbé de St. Réal 
(1639-1692). Likewise, the similar figures of Apollo, Juno, 
Jupiter, Minerva and Mercury—all great rarities—must 
derive from a set of engravings which have yet to be dis- 
covered. The incised inscriptions on the earliest issues of 
two Muse figures, e.g., “Eraton for the Love”, which have 
been taken to indicate that the modeller or ‘repairer’ was a 
Frenchman'*, are even more plausibly explained as an over- 
literal translation of the French caption to the engraving which 
was translated by someone (?Frye) at the Bow works whose 
knowledge of French was rudimentary. There is certainly 
nothing stylistically French about the modelling of any of 
these figures which would support the theory that they are 
the. work of a runaway modeller from one of the French 
porcelain factories. The connection with France seems 
confined to the source of inspiration, the French engravings. 

The Bow Exhibition brought to light '® a completely 
unknown model in Bow porcelain—or indeed in the porce- 
lain of any factory. Mrs. S. J. Katz most generously 
permitted this great rarity to travel back to London for the 
Exhibition (Cat. no. 94) where it has been the subject of 
great attention. The seated figure of a lady playing a 
harp'’ is enamelled in the ‘Muse’ style (Figs. IX and X). 

The figure is in perfect condition except for the project- 

15 A. J. Toppin, Burlington Mag., April, 1929, p. 188. W. B. 
Honey: Old English Porcelain (1948), p. 84. 

16 The writer would like to thank Mr. A. G. Lewis for bringing 
this figure to his notice and for his assistance in arranging for the 
figure to come from Louisiana to London. 

17 The author apologises for the error in the Catalogue (no, 94) 
where the musical instrument is called a ‘flute’. When the Catalogue 
went to press, the pieces from the Katz Collection had not yet arrived in 


England and the author was misled by a smal! and indistinct photo- 
graph of this figure, which was known to be repaired, 














































ing parts of the musical instrument, the re-construction of 
which is imaginary and possibly inaccurate. The figure 
has a rococo scroll base of a type completely unknown in 
Bow porcelain and three large applied flower-sprays in 
high relief of a type only very occasionally found on Bow 
and only in the early period, e.g., the Matrimony painted 
in the ‘Muse’ style in the Katz Collection (Cat. no. 95), 
or on the base of the Bag-piper in the loose cloak (Cat. 
no. 47). The latter is copied from an engraving, this time 
by Daullé after J. Dumont le Rom, 1739, as Mr. William 
King showed in Apollo (March, 1925), though influenced 
perhaps by the Meissen copy'* made by J.J. Kandler in 1741 
—even the great Kandler copied from engravings! The other 
striking feature about this woman with a harp is that her cos- 
tume is about 150 years earlier in style. The wired collar 
stands out in the style of the period 1600-1620; the two 
tiers of frills below the waist appear over the miniature 
farthingale though this feature is disguised in the seated 
position. The jewellery is similar to that worn by the Bow 
Female Sphinx figure (Bow Cat. nos. 49, 50); whether, 
therefore, this figure is copied from an early 17th century 
engraving or from an engraving of an English actress of the 
mid-XVIIIth century dressed for a Louis Treize role, only 
the finding of the engraving will determine. Certainly Frye 
must have shared the English mid-XVIIIth century love of 
the London theatre for a number of early Bow figures seem 
to represent actors and actresses like Quin as Falstaff (based 
on an engraving by Truchy after Hayman) and the totally 
neglected rare figure of Garrick, beautifully enamelled in the 
‘Muse’ painter’s style, which, until quite recently, was pre- 
served in the Willett Collection, Brighton, as Chelsea! 

'*W. B. Honey: Dresden China, Pl. XLIVa 


FURNITURE: Two Pieces 


HE well-known octagenarian Hatton Garden merchant, 

Mr. Norman Weisz has, in the course of his eventful 
life, accumulated some remarkable memories, which I am 
persuaded will make his reminiscences of great interest, if 
he is spared to complete them. 

One of the episodes which stands out as being his greatest 
pride is the part he played in being instrumental in bringing 
some hundreds of thousands of pounds worth of art treasures 
from Russia to London. 

About 1920 he was persuaded to visit Russia, at a time 
when all the possessions of the wealthy were being gathered 
into the government’s hands, and he set out for Russia armed 
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APOLLO 


POST-SCRIPT TO PART 1 

Since writing Part 1 of this article, which was devoted 
to the Alderman Arnold period (1748-1750), a highly sig- 
nificant piece of information has been discovered. 

Mr. A. G. Lewis drew my attention to a statemcnt in a 
book, ‘Picture History of the British Theatre’, which said 
that the characters of the ‘Fine Lady’ and the ‘Fine Gentle- | 
man’ were not introduced into the play ‘Lethe’ until 1749. 
As this was a complete contradiction of Honey’s statement 
that “we know that Mrs. Clive and Mr. Woodward appeared 
in Lethe as early as 1740”,'*. I immediately checked printed 
editions in the Brutish Museum Library. The earliest known 
edition of Garrick’s ‘Lethe’ was printed in 1745 and is much 
shorter, containing neither the character, Mrs. Riot (The 
Fine Lady), nor the famous lines about ‘the Fine Lady’s life’ 
which Mrs. Kitty Clive, the actress, spoke so well. This 
character, Mrs. Riot, and her splendid scenes do appear in 
the next and fuller edition, published in 1749, in which year 
Garrick presented the revised version at Drury Lane. Further- 
more, the list of “Dramatis Persone” at the front of the 1745 
Edition does not include “Mrs. Clive” and names “Mr. 
Peterson” in the rdle of the “Beau”. The “Dramatis 
Persone” of the 1749 Edition is changed to read: —“A Fine 
Gentleman . . . Mr. Woodward ; Mrs. Riot . . . Mrs. Clive”. 
True, the first production of ‘Lethe’ was in April, 1740, but 
the farce did not then contain Mrs. Riot nor the cast Mrs. 
Clive. There can be no question, therefore, that the non- 
phosphatic figures of Kitty Clive (Figs. I, III in Part 1) were 
produced before 1749 and as they were non-phosphatic they 
were clearly not made at Bow but are copies of the Bow 
figure, probably made in 1750 at Derby, for the reasons that 


I gave in Part I. '° W. B. Honey, op. cit. p. 81. 
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with the authority of a syndicate and a cheque in the name 
of the late Solly Joel for £1,000,000 for the purchase of 
art objects of various kinds. 

Of the great variety of priceless objects which Mr. Weisz 
was able to acquire I may at some time describe the cream. 
But just now I wish to place on record just two items of 
furniture which, each in its own way, was memorable and of 
historic interest. 

The first was the exceedingly fine billiards table shown 
in Fig. I. I need scarcely inform my readers that this out- 
standing piece from the Winter Palace of the Tsars was of 
French origin, in the finest tradition of Louis XV, con- 


Fig. I. A billiard table 
presented by the 
French Government 
to the Tsar of Russia. 


FURNITURE: TWO PIECES 
structed of choice patterned woods and exquisite floral 
marquetry mounted with ormolu of great beauty. 

Originally presented by the French Government to the 
Russian Tsar, its Imperial ownership was indicated by an 
elaborate royal monogram and crown at each end consisting 
of a wealth of fine diamonds. 

But, to some, its greatest interest consisted in it having 
been furnished with the old-fashioned felt cushions (the 
resilient cushion of rubber was not adopted until about the 
year 1836). 

The reader will perhaps have noted that I have spoken 
of this table as in the past tense. This is unfortunately 
necessary since it was totally destroyed in the blitzing of 
London when it was on show at Thurston’s room in Leicester 
Square. It is therefore to be recorded as a lost masterpiece. 
The photo reproduced is the only record of its beauty of 
proportion and craftsmanship, so far as is known. 

Mr. Weisz was more fortunate in regard to the second 
piece of furniture, shown in Fig. II, the dainty little harpsi- 
chord, which is also of French origin and came from the 
renowned Russian palace at Tsarskoe-Selo. Its historic 
interest lies in the fact that it at one time belonged to Marie 
Antoinette. 

In the furnishing of the Petit Trianon, that compact 
country home where Marie Antoinette spent her later years 
and received le beau monde in a setting of luxury and fashion, 
only the greatest artists of the period were employed. The 
gracious patronage of the Queen was a mark of signal dis- 
tinction, which set the seal of excellence upon the ébeniste 
no less than the worker in the beaux arts. 

Pascal Taskin was such a man. Born in 1723 at Theux 
in the province of Liege, he moved later to Paris where, 
under the tuition of Etienne Blanchet, he became the first 
of a family distinguished as musical instrument makers. 
After Blanchet he was the most famous French maker of 
harpsichords in the XVIIIth century. Among the improve- 
ments for which he was in great part responsible were the 
extension of the compass of five octaves and the reintroduction 
of leather plectra on the jacks instead of quills. He, too, was 
the first to make grand pianos in France. Succeeding 
Blanchet he became, at the height of his career, official maker 
of musical instruments to the Queen and remained so until 
his death in 1793. 

The making of a harpsichord, clavecin, or pianoforte by 
such a man was not a mere matter of business. It was an 
art. Famous makers vied with each other in the creation 
of instruments beautiful in tone and beautiful in appearance. 
One may well understand that any instrument destined to 
grace the boudoir or salon of the premier lady of France 
would be of exceptional quality. 

In the cabinet de la Reine at Versailles, richly decorated 
in blue and gold, we are told that a harp, a pianoforte by 
Sebastian Erard, and a music stand ever open attested Marie 
Antoinette’s favourite recreation. Music was the only art 
she truly loved. She was fond of singing, and although not 
very assured she had an agreeable voice. Her master, Gluck, 
the reformer of French opera, often accompanied her. 

When she took up residence at the Petit Trianon in April, 
1759, this bijou palace set in beautiful gardens was re- 
furnished to her taste. Pascal Taskin had the job of supply- 
ing her musical instruments. A two-keyboard harpsichord 
by him is in the Trianon collections to this day. Already 
he had made a pianoforte for Princess Victoire, daughter of 
Louis XV. 

The early harpsichord here illustrated was made by Taskin 
in 1788 for the Petit Trianon. It is indeed a work of art— 
a chef-d’oeuvre of instrument making. It has five octaves. 
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Fig. II. This harpsichord belonged originally to 
Marie Antoinette and is a copy of one in the Louvre. 
From the Imperial Palace at Tsarskoe Selo. 


Its case is of rosewood, inlaid with borders of satinwood, 
the interior painted with festoons of flowers. It rests upon 


a stand with six tapering, fluted legs, enriched with ormolu. 


This piano remained at the Petit Trianon until the French 
Revolution and bears the crown and inventory number of 
the Mobilier Royal beneath the case. At the time of the 
Revolution the contents of the royal palaces were confiscated 
and the instrument found its way eventually to the Louvre, 
where it remained until early in the present century. 

In 1903, at the time of the Franco-Russian Alliance, 
President Loubet presented it to the Grand Duke Paul, 
uncle of the Tsar Nicholas II. The Grand Duke Paul’s 
possessions naturally became his wife’s and it was in the 
boudoir of Princess Paley at the celebrated Paley Palace 
that the piano found a home until another revolution. 

It was Princess Paley’s favourite instrument. When the 
October Revolution of 1917 came, Princess Paley, more 
fortunate than its first owner, escaped as a refugee to England. 
At this time the piano with the rest of her possessions passed 
into Bolshevik hands and became the property of the state. 

The third chapter of the romance opened when Mr. 
Norman Weisz went to Russia to negotiate the purchase of 
the Romanove treasures, including some of the Russian 
crown jewels, for a syndicate of London financiers. Among 
the treasures secured were many objects that had belonged 
to Princess Paley, one of them the Taskin harpsichord. 

On learning these facts, the Princess instituted legal pro- 
ceedings in the English courts, claiming the objects as her 
property. The upshot was that when the ship carrying the 
treasures reached its destination an embargo was placed upon 
their delivery. An expensive lawsuit ensued. The Princess 
lost her case, and eventually the whole rich collection was 
sold at Christie’s in 1929. Mr. Weisz, a romantic at heart 
like all Hungarians, bought the piano himself. A collector’s 
piece on technical and artistic grounds, this rare instrument 
has the glamour of two European courts and the vicissitudes 
of two revolutions to add to its romantic history. 
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with Skaters. By Adriaen van der Poel. 
Panel 10 by 143 ins. 
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Angel Adoring. 





HE Spring Exhibition of Old Masters at the Leonard 
Koetser Gallery stretches from Florence at the begin- 
ning of the XIVth century with a golden Gothic St. fohn 
by Giotto’s pupil, Bernardo Daddi, to well into the XVIIIth 
century at Venice with Francesco Guardi in the role of figure 
painter so recently reassigned to him by the Irish discoveries 
giving us two very spirited panels of Angels Adoring. These 
probably belong to the early period of Guardi’s long career, 
before the profitable cult of the veduta caused him to link 
his own Impressionistic brio to the Venetian views which 
Canaletto, the Marieschi, and Jehan Richter had made popu- 
lar among the Grand Tourists. Since Canaletto, with a 
masterpiece, and both Marieschi and Richter, who came to 
Venice from Stockholm, are represented in the exhibition it 
is probably right to say that it ends in Venice about the 
middle of the XVIIIth century. The Virgin and Child with 
Dancing Putti by Balthaser Beschey of Antwerp, who died 
in 1776, however, may be later. 

Meantime, those more than four hundred years of European 
art, mainly in the Netherlands and Italy, yield a fascinating 
and extremely varied exhibition. XVIIth century Dutch and 
Flemish painting predominates, and the great names in 
landscape, marine, genre, still life, and flower-piece abound: 
Van Goyen, Jan Brueghel, Brouwer, Marten van Valken- 
borch, Netscher, Teniers, in landscape and genre ; and in 
the still life and flower-pieces Van der Ast, Bosschaert, de 
Heem, Verendael, and, not least, that brilliant draughtsman 
from France, Jean Baptiste Monnoyer, who has three very 
important and characteristic works in the exhibition. One 
other aspect of the art of that golden century is most ex- 
quisitely represented in the two magnificent church interiors 
with figures, one by Pieter Neeffs and Franz Franken, the 
other by Steenwyck. This latter is a square panel of singular 
beauty, showing the sunlit nave of a great Renaissance 
Cathedral beyond the shadowed entrance. In the Pieter 
Neeffs the church is Gothic: an extensive view of nave and 
transepts with many figures worshipping, promenading, or 
working, for a mason is included carving a floor slab. It is 
interesting to observe how, when the Reformation had al- 
most ended religious art as such, this art of the church as 
picturesque arose, linked with the new genre pictures of 
contemporary social life. The Neeffs, as well.as the Bernardo 
Daddi and several other works in the exhibition, was in the 
collection of William Beckford at Fonthill. 









Fig. III. Portrait of a Boy. By Caspar Netscher. 
Panel 11 by 9 ins. 
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d Outstanding among the genre pictures is a most pleasing 
little Teniers of a scene in the surgery of a foot doctor, with 





an elderly patient receiving treatment, his wife looking on, 
h a boy assistant behind a table, and another patient arriving. 
Another work, by Adriaen Brouwer, is of three boors evi- 
” dently in a tavern and rather the worse for their presence 
- there. Amazing by what alchemy of art these XVIIth 
a4 century artists could create delightful patterns of form and 
T colour from subjects so unpromising! More genteel is a 
kK wonderful little Netscher portrait of a highly bred youth 
h of the period. With a fine provenance and successive 
a references from Hofstede de Groot onwards, as “An elegant- 
° ly dressed Boy stroking a Dog”, (we know now that his name 
- was Jacob Arcken Boudt), this panel is Netscher of his 
* best period. 
th Consp‘cuous among the landscapes is an extremely beauti- 
d ful Van Goyen, River Landscape with a Ferryboat, which 
earlier belonged to the Countess of Chichester. It is initialled 
n and dated 1652 and so belongs to that splendid last decade 
g of the artist’s career when his brilliant treatment of these 
d wide river scenes full of subdued golden light reached its 
n climax. Another Van Goyen of a turretted house by a river 
; is remarkable for him in that it is an upright shape. Another 
. rarity is an early study of that subject of perennial de ight, 
'- Sports on the Ice, for this work is signed by Adriaen van 
le der Poel, the brother of the better known Egbert, and an 
m artist whose scarce works are greatly sought after. This one 
y came from the collection of Prof. Thomas Bodkin along 
. with a fine Still Life by Maerten Boelema de Stomma. In 
“ this category one of the most simple, yet profound, pieces 
a is the one illustrated, again by a comparatively rare master, 
“ Edweart Collier, who also contributes an amusing Trompe 
. l’Oeil, one of the five senses: Hearing. 
e If these pictures of all types from the wonder years of the 
- XVJIth century in the Netherlands form the kernel of the 
d i exh:bition, there are other works to add an exciting variety. Fig. Ia. 
r Backwards in time, a Virgin Adoring by Matsys, a lovely Angel Adoring. 
s Portrait of a Lady, by Isenbrandt ; forwards, and over into By Francesco 
7 Italy, the group of paintings by several masters of the Grand Guardi. 
s | Canal, and, not least, two exquisite drawings of Heads by Panel 
f Piazetta (these also came originally from Beckford’s col- 22 by 8 ins. 
) 
e 


lection at Fonthill). A choice selection, chiefly medium 
sized pictures though the Canaletto is large, the exhibition is 
crowded with works which will delight lovers of fine painting. 
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Fig. IV. Still Life. By Edwaert Collier. Fig. V. View of the Guidecca, Venice. By Jehan Richter. 
Canvas 203 by 16 ins. Canvas 14 by 20 ins. 
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A BOW GROUP 


“THE well-known, but rare, early Bow group of “Lovers with 

a Birdcage” is represented in the national collections by 
a coloured version in the Broderip Collection at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and a white one bequeathed by the late 
Wallace Elliot to the British Museum. It is a model in 
porcelain of a subject that was very popular, in one variation 
or another, during the course of the XVIIIth century. 

The group was painted in the first instance by Nicolas 
Lancret in a picture entitled “Les Amours du Bocage”; which 
was at one time in the possession of the Emperors of Germany 
in the Neues Palais, Potsdam. It showed a seated couple, the 
boy holding a birdcage on his knee, and was engraved in 1736 
by Nicolas de Larmessin. 

Mr. A. J. Toppin pointed out in the Transactions of the 
English Ceramic Circle (Volume II, page 274), that “the same 
subject was used for the decoration of the Staffordshire salt- 
glazed punch-pot in the Schreiber Collection (No. 202), and 
Hancock’s original copper plate at Worcester has the same 
‘theme’, but with a basket of flowers in place of the birdcage”. 
This latter engraving is recorded by Cvril Cook (The Life and 
Work of Robert Hancock, 1948), as Item 46, and Mr. Cook 
mentions that it was supposed at one time to have been taken 
from a painting by Boucher. The identity of the artist actu- 
ally respons‘ble was revealed by Mr. William King, who illus- 
trates the Victoria and Albert Museum example in his English 
Porce'ain Figures of the 18th Century. 

The engraving reproduced on this page shows yet another 
version of the same subject. It appeared as the frontispiece 
of a small octavo volume entitled A Natural History of English 
Song-Birds. by Eleazar Albin. The little work was first pub- 
lished in 1737, when it appeared in the Register of Books in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for June of that year. It was the 
forerunner of the more ambitious and better known books on 
birds by George Edwards. In the Preface to his Natural 
History of Uncommon Birds, Edwards wrote the following: 
“Great complaint hath been made, that a late writer on birds 


hath given his birds no variety of posture, but that they are 
direct profiles, standing in the same position, which sameness 
is disagreeable.” 

Eleazor Albin was, it seems, an artist of German origin who 
changed his name from Weiss on coming to England. Very 
little information is recorded about him, except that he pub- 
lished illustrated works on birds and on insects, and that he 


died in 1740. As George Edwards wrote the words quoted 
above in 1743, it is most probable that he was referring to 
Albin’s work when he spoke with contempt of “direct profiles”. 
Albin’s birds are indeed dull when compared with Edwards’s 
engravings, of which the artist, engraver and author stated: 
“T have made the drawings of these birds directly from Nature, 
and have, for variety’s sake, given them as many different turns 
and attitudes as I could invent”. 

On the whole, Albin’s published work is artistically undis- 
tinguished ; his birds are posed stiffly on fragments of tree- 
bough, and have a flatness that is reminiscent more of Oriental 
drawing than European. It must be added that in spite of 
Edwards’s strictures, and the fact that modern writers give 
little credit to Albin for a knowledge of ornithology, the little 
History of Song-Birds, at 2/6d. plain and 7/6d. coloured, 
reached a third edition in 1759. 

We know that Edwards’s birds were the inspiration of a 
number of early Chelsea models, but it would not be possible 
to attribute anything of the same kind to Albin. The similarity 
of pose and modelling between some of the Chelsea birds and 
those engraved by Edwards is quite unmistakeable and, further, 
Edwards wrote in 1758: “I have observed that several of our 
manufacturers that imitate China Ware, several print sellers, 
and printers of linen and cotton cloths, have filled the shops 
in London with images, pictures, and prints, modelled, copied, 
or drawn, and coloured after the figures in my History of 
Birds, most of which are sadly represented both as to shape 
and colouring”. 

It cannot be claimed that Eleazar Albin’s engraving of the 
two lovers with a birdnest had any direct influence on Bow 
modellers of the 1750’s. However, it may be argued that 
Albin’s popularisation of the subject helped to make it familar 
to the public and ensure a sale on the eventual appearance of 
the porcelain version. 


“Lovers with a birdnest’’, by Eleazar Albin. 


JOSHUA CRISTALL 


Mr. W. G. S. Dyer has published recently a short biography 
of the water-colour artist, Joshua Cristall, and a catalogue of 
his works in public collections in this country and in the 
possession of the author. Mr. Dyer writes of Cristall’s birth 
at Camborne in 1767, and removal with his parents to London 
shortly afterwards. 

Joshua Cristall went to school at Greenwich, “but as school- 
ing approached its end, some form of occupation to earn a 
living had to be considered and although the lad’s mind was 
made up to become an artist, his father had other ideas and 
considered a commercial pursuit more suitable for his future 
prosperity”. As a result, the lad was apprenticed “to a Mr. 
Ewson who carried on business in the china and glass retail 
trade at Aldgate”; doubtless this was William Hewson, 
recorded in Directories of the 1780’s as a Chinaman, at 86, 
Aldgate without. 

Next, Cristall obtained employment at the Caughley china 
works, where “he became, at his own request, a traveller for 
his firm”. Leaving Shropshire, and after further alternating 
spells of work and unemployment, he took up china-painting 
on his own account. This, too, was apparently a failure, and 
after some time spent “in a large printing establishment at 
Old Ford” he took up the study and practice of watercolour 
painting. At this he succeeded, became a founder-member 
of the Society of Painters in Water Colour, was three times 
their President, and a constant exhibitor. He died in 1847. 

Cristall is scarcely remembered now as a decorator of china, 
but a note in Chaffers’ (Marks and Monograms, 1912, page 
715) records the sale at Sotheby’s in 1909 for £27 of: “A 
service made for John Daniel, manager of the [New Hall] 
works, painted with figures by Joshua Cristall, consisting of 
forty-two pieces”. GEOFFREY WILLS. 


THE BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTER 
A mention of this book in the January Ceramic Causerie 
provoked an enquiry for the volume from a reader in West 
Virginia, U.S.A. A copy has been obtained but her address 
is mislaid, and it is hoped she will write again to the Editor 
of APOLLO as a result of this note. 
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Fig. I. The Berry Cup as copied about 1608 for the Portsmou:h 
Corporation. The original of 1570 is in the Jackson Collection. 
Courtesy of the Goldsmiths’ Cmpany. 


THE STEEPLE CUP—II 


S mentioned in a previous article (Dec., 1959, pp. 

161-166), there are two types of steep'e-cup which do 
not conform to the general pattern, the four characteristics 
of which are detailed on p. 166. These two types are the 
plain s'ender baluster-stemmed cup with no brackets and 
a spreading foot, and the rare globe-shaped cup, of which 
only eight examples are at present known. Before dealing 
further with these, however, it is necessary to consider those 
curious cups which are shaped like a gourd and have a 
stem representing the gnarled and twisted trunk of a tree. 
The only reason why they must be considered at all is 
because a few examp'es exist which are surmounted by 
steeples and bear English hall-marks. They are of German 
origin and were extensively made, chiefly at Augsburg and 
Nuremberg, in the XVIth and early XVIIth centuries 
from the designs of such German engravers and artists as 
Hans Brosamer (1506-1560) whose designs were published 
c. 1548, Virgil Solis (1514-62), Peter F.6tner (Kunstbuch, 
1549), Hans Sibmacher (f/. 1555-95), Georg Wechter 
(1570-1603), Paul Flindt (1618) and others. 

Their designs were widely circulated, and supplied the 
English goldsmith with new ideas of decoration wh’ch 
could easily be adapted te his personal requirements. So 
far as the English marked gourd-shaped cup is concerned, 
several purely German characteristics were copied, which 
at once proclaim their origin. Among these were a vase 
finial holding flowers made from cut and bent silver sheet, 
a calyx of un-gilt, or plain silver, leaves standing free and 
not embossed on the body of the cup, the occasional intro- 
duction of miniature woodmen on the tree-trunk, and the 
drooping of the upper part of the pedestal with acanthus 
leaves. According to some early Russian inventorie; it 
would appear that the ornaments on these cups ncw of 
silver were originally covered with var'coloured enamels. 
Such cups were also made by Germans resident in Eng‘and, 
of whom there was a very considerab'e number. But apart 
from this, they were a!so imported direct from Germany, 
and in some cases the plate was found to be sub-standard. 


Fig. II. The Joane Doxie Cup, 1585-6. Belonsing to the 
Armourers & Brasiers Company 
Courtesy of the Goldsmiths’ Company. 





By N. M. PENZER 


As the same thing was apparently also happening with 
Flemish and Portuguese plate, the Goldsmiths Company 
became alarmed, and for the protection of the Enrg‘ish 
customer endeavoured to have such plate brought in for 
assay and ha'l-marking. This, then, accounts for the 
presence of German-looking plate bearing Eng‘ish hall- 
marks. So far as our enquiries go, there are seven examp!es 
of English-marked gourd-shaped cups in Russia, and 
nine in England. Taking Russia first, they are all in the 
Kremlin, with the single exception of the earliest—that of 
1585-6—which is in the Zagorski Museum (No. 51) at the 
famous Troitsa, or Trinity, Monastery of St. Sergius, near 
Moscow. It has been suggested that it may have been 
a gift from Queen Elizabeth to Boris Godunov, presented 
by Sir Jerome Horsey when he returned to Russia in 1581. 
However this may be, the cup was deposited in the 
Monastery by Dimitri Ivanovitch Godunov, Master of the 
Horse. It is engraved with quatrefoil rosettes in strap-work 
oval and circular panels. The tree-trunk stem and domical 
base embossed with fruit and flowers follow the usual style 
of these cups. In fact, it very closely resembles No 1 of 
the Kremlin cups, to be described below. It bears the 
maker’s mark of SB, possibly standing for Simon Brooke, 
a goldsmith suggested by Jackson (p. 104) as the maker 
of the covered cup of 1580 at the Armourers & Brasiers 
Company. 

The six gourd-shaped cups in the Kremlin, taken in 
chronological order, with references to E. Alfred Jones’ 
Old English Plate of the Emperor of Russia, 1909, and 
Mrs. Goldberg’s section on English Plate in The State 
Armoury of the Moscow Krem?, 1954 (in Russian), are 
as follows: — 

(1) 1589-90. By K (indistinct). Engraved with rosettes 
in strap-work oval and circular panels, the intervening 
matted ground being filled w'th foliage. Tree-trunk stem 
with snails adhering, domed base with embossed fruit, no 
cover. Given to the Czar Alexis in 1648 by the “General 
States” of the Netherlands. Height, 144 in. Jones, p. 8, 















































































































Fig. III. The 
Harrison Cup 
1611-12. 
The Borderers’ 
Company. 
Courtesy of the 
Goldsmiths’ 
Company. 


Pl. IV, No. 1. 
474-5. 

(2) 1601-2. By IG in monogram. Rosettes and foliage. 
Calyx of ungilt acanthus leaves standing free. Tree-trunk 
stem and domed base as above. No cover. Formerly in 
the Treasury of the Patriarch at Moscow. The height is 
only 7*/, in. Jones p. xxviii (no illust.). Goldberg, Fig. 
36, No. 10939, Text, p. 475. 

(3, 4 and 5) 1604-5. By a maker using a mark of three 
goutes in a shaped shield. This is a set of three similar 
cups engraved with terminal winged figures (Jones appears 
to have seen only one of them). Calyx, stem and base as 
above. Covers with animal design surmounted by figure 
of female harvester (missing on two of the cups). Height 
of cup with figure, 194 in., and of the two cups without 
figure, 16 in. and 16% in. Jones, pp. 8, 9, Pl. IV, No. 2. 
Goldberg, Fig. 15, No. 1137 (with figure), Text, p. 475. 

(6) 1611-12. By RB over a pellet. Engraved with 
winged figures, etc. Calyx as above. The stem is formed 
of a thin tube with supporting brackets. Ungilt acanthus 
leaves standing free overhang the upper part of the base. 
No cover. Height, 13% in. Jones, p. 9, Pl. IV, No. 3. 
Goldberg, Fig. 59 (No. 1141), Text, p. 504. 

We see, then, that in those few cases where a cover still 
exists it is not surmounted by a steeple, but bya figure. From 
the general similarity of the shape of the cups without 
covers, we can safely conclude that they, too, never had 
steeples. 

Turning now to the nine silver-gilt gourd-shaped cups, 
without steeples, in England, it should be realised that al- 
though we have been able to locate only nine examples, 
others may well exist, especially among unrecorded church 
plate. We should appreciate reports of such further examples. 
There is, of course, the well known melon, or pomegranate, 
cup of 1563 belonging to the Inner Temple, but this is 
hardly a gourd-shaped cup. Details of the nine cups in 
question are as follows: — 

(1) 1570-1. The Berry Cup (Fig. I) in the Jackson 
collection. Maker’s mark, a beaked basinet. Decorated 


Goldberg, Fig. 14, No. 1139, Text, pp. 
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with vases of flowers, grouped fruit and flowers, and foliated 
branches in broad strap-work panels and spandrels on a 
matted ground, calyx of acanthus leaves standing free, tree- 
trunk stem, domical base embossed with fruit and flowers 
the upper section of which has six drooping leaves like those 
forming the calyx. The cover, decorated like the body, 
has a moulded finial on a bell-shaped base. Height, 16} in. 
C. J. Jackson, History of English Plate, 1911, pp. 184-5 
with Plate. The cup was copied for the Portsmouth Cor- 
poration about 1608' by a maker whose mark was IE over 
a crescent and three pellets—as on the Foxwist Cup of 
1615 at St. Albans. 


(2) 1585-6. The Joane Doxie Cup (F‘g. II). Armourers 
& Brasiers Company. Maker’s mark, either a scallop shell 
(as read by Ellis and Jackson) or a cherub with wings 
crossed in saltire (Plate of the City of London, Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, 1951, No. 48). Engraved with scroll-work, flowers, 
acorns and lovers’ knots. Calyx of acanthus leaves standing 
free, tree-trunk stem and domical base embossed with fruit 


1 There has always been a marked difference of opinion about the 
correct date of the Portsmouth copy. In their Corporation Plate, 
1895, Vol. 1, p. 278, Jewitt and St. John Hope suggest 1608-9 ; L. 
Willoughby, in the Conn., Sept. 1910, p. 22, says it is imperfectly 
marked but appears to be 1588-9; Jackscn, op. cit. p 184 says 
categorically that the copy was made in 1606-7 ; and when exhibited 
at Godsmiths’ Hall in 1952 it was dated 1610! 
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Fig. IV. Silver-gilt cup and cover of gourd shape with a 
tree-trunk stem. By IE above three pellets, 1602. 
S. Nicholas, Berden, Essex. 


Courtsy of the Historic Churches Preservation Trust. 
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THE STEEPLE-CUP 


and strap-work cartouches. The leaves on the upper part 
of the base are engraved and not free as in most cases. 
The cover is surmounted by a high baluster finial on a 
plain reel shaped pedestal. Height, 15 in. H. D. Ellis, 
Ancient Silver Plate . . . Armourers & Brasiers, 1892, PI. 
IX, No. 9, p. 13. 


(3) 1585-6. The Thomas Wilbraham Cup. Maker’s 
mark, SB, as on the Troitsa Monastery cup of the same 
date already mentioned. This cup is almost identica! with 
the Joane Doxie Cup in nearly every respect. The slight 
differences are that the ba!uster finial is shorter, there is 
no ovolo collar and disk between the body and stem, and 
the upper part of the base is smaller and the acanthus 
leaves are free. Edward Wenham, Domestic Silver, 1935, 
Pl. XXXII. W. R. Hearst’s sale at Christie’s: Lot 102 of 
Dec. 14th, 1938. Connoisseur, Dec., 1938, p. 292 with Fig. 
VI on p. 291. Height, 11% in. 


(4) 1590-1. The Falstaff Cup. Both cup and cover are 
engraved with icicles or gouttés reversed semée. The lower 
part of the body and baluster stem are plain. The foot is of 
later date. Height 11% in. Inscribed Ex dono Francisci 
Withers (Withens) armigeri. The cup was presented for the 
use of the Vestry of St. Michael’s of Crooked Lane which 
met in the famous Boar’s Head Tavern (cf. 2 Henry IV, 
Act 11, sc. 1, line 87). It is now in St. Magnus Church, 
Lower Thames St., E.C.3. See Loan Exhib. of Drinking 
Vessels, Vintners’ Hall, June 1933, No. 95 with Pl. XLIV. 


(5) 1594-5. The Bankes Cup, Christ’s Hospital. Maker’s 
mark, IE with three pellets below (a mark we shall meet 
several times in our study of the steep'e-cup). Decora*ed 
with strap-work and panels of fruit and foliage. Calyx 
of leaves standing free, tree-trunk stem and domical base 
embossed with alternate masks and clusters of fruit. The 
cover is surmounted by a plain reel-shaped pedestal support- 
ing a statuette of a blue coat boy, doubtless replacing an 
earlier one. H. D. Ellis, “Antique Plate be'onging to 
Christ’s Hospital”, Trans. Ldn. & Midd. Arch. Soc., Vol. 
1, Pt. IV, 1902, pp. 338-346. Height, 84 in. 


(6) 1595-6. St. Michael, Hinton Admiral, Hants. 
Maker’s mark, a branch, or sprig of a plant or tree. Chased 
with strap-work enclosing shells, rosettes and foliage. 
Calyx of ungilt leaves standing free. Tree-trunk stem, base 
embossed with leaves and fruit, having its upper section 
overhung with acanthus leaves. The cover, chased like 
the body, is surmounted by the statuette of a Roman 
soldier with a long spear. Height, 14 in. P. R. P. 
Braithwaite, Church Plate of Hampshire, 1909, pp. 159, 
with Pl. opposite, 160. Silver Treasures from English 
Churches, 1955, No. 58. 


(7) 1595-6. The Sassoon Cup. Sold at Sotheby & Co., 
March 24th, 1960, Lot 45. The date and maker’s mark are 
the same as on the Hinton Admiral Cup, while the design on 
the body is very similar—the only difference being that 
formal roses replace the shells. Contemporary arms are 
engraved within the inscription: LA SEIGNORIE DE 
LEONBRON EN BOVLOGNE 1581 PBD. The domed 
cover bears the motto: “GEDVL DICH IN ALLES”, with 
the same initials, which are also repeated on the finial. The 
stem, base and sub-base are the same as on the Hinton Cup. 
Underneath is an inscription recording its repair at Hamburg 
in 1659. Height: 154 in. 

(8) 1598-9. The Colt Cup. Maker’s mark, IE with 
three pellets below. Decorated simply by rows of 
broken lines. Calyx of ungilt acanthus leaves standing free, 
tree-trunk entwined with serpent and tendril. Cover sur- 


Fig. V. The 
Leycrofte Cup. 
1608-9. 
Armourers & 
Brasiers Company. 
Courtesy of the 
Goldsmiths’ 
Company. 


mounted by a plain 
vase-shaped ba!us- 
ter finial. The 
height is only 8 in. 
Burl. Arts Club 
Exhib., 1901, p. 
31, No. 7, with Pl. 
XLIV. 

(9) 1611-12. The 
Harrison Cup (Fig. 
III). The Bro- 
derers Company. 
Maker’s mark, RB 
over a mullet. Em- 
bossed and chased 
with angels with 
outstretched wings, 
strap - work, etc. 
Stem, base, etc., as 
above. The cover is 
surmounted by a two-handled vase holding a tall two-fold 
bunch of leaves in cut and curled silver sheet. The base- 
plate has been subsequently enlarged to receive an engraving 
giving biographical details of the donor. Height, 194 in. 
Cat. Historic Plate of the City of London, 1951, No. 71. 

A comparison of the above cups with those in Russia 
clearly shows that they all have but one origin in design 
—Germany. So far, no sign of a steeple has appeared— 
for the simple reason that they were already complete in 
themselves. Incidentally, most of the cups so far listed 
are Elizabethan, and the steeple had yet to become the 
popular, and almost exclusive, finial of the English 
standing-cup. A classical statuette might be rep'aced by 
one having special significance, as in the case of Christ’s 
Hospital, but apart from this no alteration would be made. 
In the early XVIIth century, however, it is understandable 
that in the event of the loss or irreparable damage to the 
original finial, it might well be replaced with another, and 
more up-to-date, one. And this, I suggest, is what actually 
happened, thus accounting for the few recorded examples 
of gourd-shaped cups in England surmounted by steep'es. 
Only three are definitely known, though one of 1608 by 
IB was sold at Christie’s in 1926, but practically no details 
were given. 

The earliest of the three cups is that of .1602 at St. 
Nicholas, Berden, Essex (Fig. IV, repeated for convenience 
from Fig. VI in the previous article). Like the Christ’s 
Hospital and Colt cups, the maker’s mark is IE with three 
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Fig. VI. Gourd-shaped 
cup from Hutton Buscel, 
Yorks. 1611-12. 
Courtesy of the Vicar of 
Hutton Buscel. 





Fig. VII. The Pickering 
Cup. 1604. The cover is 
a replacement of 1677. 
Courtesy of Westminster 








City Hall. 


pellets below. Both bowl and cover are engraved with 
strap-work enclosing rosettes and foliage. The cover is 
surmounted by an unpierced triangu'ar, or three sided, 
steeple, pricked on one of the faces with a coat of arms of 
Lady Coventry—a lion’s head erased between three cres- 
cents. Her husband’s arms were sa. a fesse erm. between 
three crescents or, so the substitution of the lion’s head 
for the fesse may be connected with her own family or 
that of her first husband (see further Galpin, Pressey and 
Benton, Church Plate . . . of Essex, p. 242). The cup 
is on loan to the V. & A. Museum, and was exhibited at 
Christie’s in 1955—Silver Treasures from English Churches, 
No. 70 with Pl. XII. 

The second cup belongs to the Armourers & Brasiers (Fig. 
V). From the name of its donor it is known as the Leycrofte 
Cup, and was made in 1608. The maker’s mark is IK 
over a thin curved line and two pellets. It is embossed 
and engraved with conventional flowers and strap-work 
which enclose, both on the bowl and the cover, oval panels 
of German(?) walled towns and harbours. It has all the 
German characteristics in the style of Paul Flindt of 
Nuremberg—the acanthus leaf calyx standing free, the 
twisted tree-trunk with a miniature woodman, the acanthus 
leaves drooping over the upper part of the base, and the 
domical base embossed with fruit. On the cover is a low 
p'atform surmounted by brackets supporting a chevroned 
steeple. On the top of the steep!e is a finial of a warrior 
with spear and shie'd. It is as big as the steeple itself, 
a fact wh'ch at once suggests that the steep'e has been 
inserted at a later date. With this cup we can compare 
that of c. 1610 by Johannes Lencker (Linker) of Augsburg 


formerly at St. Michael, Bassishaw (Basinghall St.), now 


at St. Lawrence Jewry. It is of narrow beaker shape 
covered with strap-work and panels of German villages, 
etc. See E. Freshfield, Communion Plate of the Churches 
in the City of London, p. 77 with Pl. facing. 

The last of the gourd-shaped steeple-cups is that at 
Hutton Buscel, Yorks (Fig. VI), made in 1611 by IE with 
three pellets below. Here again we find all the typical 
German characteristics. The steep'e is very small, even 
smaller than its warrior finial, a fact which surely shows 
that it has been inserted at a later date as happened with 
the previous cup. 

We can conclude, then, that not only is the gourd and 
tree-trunk cup of German origin, but that in those few 
cases where we find a steeple on such cups it has been added 
—probably to conform to the then prevailing fashion in 
England. 

We can now turn to the slender baluster-stemmed and 
globular cups. Although less than a dozen of the former 
are at present recorded, the number might be sufficient for 
us to conclude that they form a distinct type by themselves. 
A close study of these cups, however, will show that in a‘l 
probability they started life as elegant Jacobean wine-cups, 
and had the steepled cover added at a later date. The reason 
for this may not be far to find. A wine-cup was often 
presented or bequeathed to a Livery Company, College, or 
similar Society. In a few special cases it might be decided 
to transform what was only a purely personal cup into a 
much more important Grace, or loving cup which a‘! could 
use and admire as it stood in the centre of the table or 
on the sideboard. In such cases all that had to be done 
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THE STEEPLE-CUP 


was to add a cover surmounted by the then fashionable 
steep!e. This seems to be the true origin and explanation 
of the slender baluster-stemmed steeple-cup. The proof of 
this lies in the dates of the cups themselves. It will be 
found on c!lose inspection that the date-letter on the body 
does not agree with that on the cover. In all cases the 
latter is several years later. Other inconsistences a’so occur 
—the work and design on the cover is inferior to that on 
the cup, or is a different design altogether. To give a fzw 
examples—the Smelt Cup of 1599 at the V. & A. Museum 
is dated 1599, but the cover is later ; that at L'anfihangel- 
Ysceifiog, Anglesey, is 1610, but the cover is 1611; and 
that at Creeting St. Mary, Suffolk, is 1613, but the cover 
is 1616. The cup at Lewes is 1611, but the cover i; un- 
dated and has a different design from that on the bowl. 
As to other baluster-stemmed steeple-cups, such as the 
Casse!-Mountbatten cup of 1607, that at Barford St. 
Martin, Wilts, of 1611, the Hearst cup of 1623 and a few 
others, the date on the cover, if there is one at all, is not 
mentioned. 

We must conc'ude, then, that the baluster-stemmed cup 
is only a steeple-cup by adaptation and in no way conforms 
to the general pattern of the true steeple-cup. 

We pass on to the globular cups of which only eight 
examples have been recorded. They are as follows: — 

1. 1604—The Pickering Cup. Westminster City Council 

(cover 1677). 


2. 1604—Guisborough, Yorks. 
3. 1605—The Kremlin, Moscow. 
4. 1608—The Kremlin, Moscow. 
5,6. 1610—The Herring Cups. Canongate, Edinburgh. 
7. 1615—The Nevi'e Cup. Trinity College, Cambridge. 
8. 1640—Guisborough, Yorks. 


Although we are doubtless correct in describing all these 
cups as steeple-cups, it will be seen from our notes be'ow 
that three of them (Nos. 5, 6, 7) have no covers, another 
cover (No. 1) is a rep'!acement, while only four (Nos. 3, 
4, 5 and 6), apart, of course, from their globular shape, 
display the characteristic features of the true steeple-cup. 

1. The Pickering Cup (Fig. VII). As I have recently 
discussed this important cup in the February and March 
issues of APOLLO, it will suffice to say here that it was made 
in 1604 in accordance with Maurice Pickering’s will of 1603 
as a gift of friendship to his brother Burgesses. It is appro- 
priately designed with the Tudor rose and the daisy, the 
personal badge of Margaret Beaufort, mother of Henry VII, 
first of the Tudor dynasty. At some unknown date the 
original cover was lost (the inscribed weights under the 
foot prove that it had one of 34 oz. 10 dwt.) and it was 
not until 1677—seventy-three years later—that a new cover 
was made. By this time the day of the steeple-cup had 
long since passed, yet this replacement was made with a 
most elaborate steeple! It was obviously copied from 
what remained of, or was known about, the original one. 
If the elaborate steeple and baluster stem were modified 
and the central depression of the trumpet-shaped foot re- 
moved the main features of the true steeple-cup would be 
present. With its present cover, the cup is 28 in. high. 
It was made by IA, possibly John Acton of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, while the 1677 cover was by IH above a 
fleur-de-lis between two pellets. 

2. Guisborough, Yorks (Fig VIII). Th's cup of 1604 
by IC in monogram is of quite unprecedented form and 
design. It resemb!es an early Jacobean wine-cup, shaped 
like an Edwardian champagne glass, to which a cover has 
been added. Both bowl and cover are stamped from the 


Fig. VIII. 
Globular 
diamond- 
punched-cup 
of 1604 from 
Guisb srough, 
Yorks. 
Cour‘esy of 
the Rector. 





outside with diamond-shaped punches forming a reticulated 
design, somewhat resembling the vetro de trina pattern 
found on certain XVIth century Italian glass. The lip of 
the bowl is left plain, forming a broad band dividing the 
bowl and cover. A circular line of dots marks the com- 
mencement of the punching. The bowl is supported by a 
slender baluster-shaped stem traced on its upper part with 
acanthus leaves. The spreading foot is enriched with 
tongue-shaped strap-work, alternately plain and engraved, 
on a granulated ground. The cover has a_ horizontal 
projecting rim at its juncture with the bowl. At the top 
of the cover another circular line of dots marks the area 
on which the steeple is placed. Three small figures sup- 
port the triangular solid-sided steeple which is surmounted 
by a finial of wing-shaped flanges, like an arm of a 
cross pattée with small protruding balls, or pearls, at the 
outer edges, and one on the top. The total height of the 
cup is 11 in., the body, etc., being 6% in. and the cover 
and steeple 44 in. There is no inscription on the cup, nor 
any local tradition attached to it. 

3. The Kremlin, Moscow (Fig IX). As can be seen 
from Pls. XII, No. 1 and XIII, No. 1 of Jones’ Old English 
Plate of the Emperor of Russia, the bowl and cover of this 
1605 cup were on the stem and foot of another cup al- 
together, while its correct ones supported a Nuremberg cup. 
The authorities at the Kremlin have since made the 
necessary alterations, as shown in our illustration (the 
baluster finial has now been straightened). The bowl and 
cup are decorated like the Guisborough cup described above, 
except that the punchwork is done from the inside. The 
pattern on both bowl and cover is bounded by a narrow 
row of dots, or beading, leaving a plain band either side 
of the point of juncture, the cover having a narrow hori- 
zontal rim. Resting on the top of the cover is a low 
circular platform with a sloping base and vertical sides 
enriched with ovolo ornamentation. On it three cusped 
zoomorphic scrolled brackets support a three-sided steeple 
pierced with diamond-shaped cuttings decreasing in size 
upwards. The turned baluster finial is supported by three 
smaller brackets similar to the larger ones. The vase- 
shaped baluster-stem has a large central boss, slightly pzar- 
shaped, to which are attached three scrolled brackets (the 
head of one broken) similar to those on the cover. Their 
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Fig. X. One of two cups of 1610-11 from Canongate 
Church, Edinburgh. 
By courtesy of Rev. Dr. Ronald Selby Wright. 


Fig. IX. Globular cup of 1605 from the Kremlin, 
Moscow. 
Photo supplied by the Hermitage, Leningrad. 


heads stretch upwards to a scallop-edged disk surmounted 
by a collar stamped with ovolo work. Below the boss both 
disk and collar are repeated in inverse order, separated 
from the boss itself by a plain reel-shaped member. The 
high trumpet-shaped foot is decorated with inverted acan- 
thus leaves on the upper part, while below, separated by 
three rows of small punched dots, is a plain criss-cross, or 

















Fig. XII. Plain globular cup of 1641. 
Guisborough, Yorks. Courtesy of the Rector. 














Fig. XI. The Nevile Cup, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

























































































diaper, pattern. The base-plate, with its recessed band 
immediately above, is enriched with ovolo decoration. 


Total height, 23 */; in. Greatest breadth, 6 */, in. Date, 
1605-6. The maker’s mark is AB conjoined in a shaped 
shield. As this craftsman is one of the most prolific makers 
of steeple-cups a word must be said on his p»ssible 
identity. In the Kremlin book (Goldberg, p. 478) the 
name of Anthony Bull is suggested, though no references 
are given. Heal, in his London Goldsmiths, gives 1600- 
1619 as his working dates, a period which agrees perfectly 
with AB’s known output of steep'e-cups. Heal tells us 
that Bull lived in the parish of St. Gregory. This parish 
was situated between Paternoster Row and Knightrider 
Street and included the area of St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
most of the Church-yard. On November 22nd, 1606, the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster granted a licence to 
Anthony Bull of St. Martin’s, Ludgate, adjoining the parish 
of St. Gregory, to marry Grace Starling, a widow. But 
as Bull had a daughter who had married in 1600, this 
must have been a second marriage. The above informa- 
tion, kindly supplied by the Archivist of the London County 
Council, enables us to accept Anthony Bull as the most 
likely goldsmith whose mark was AB conjoined. 

4. The Kremlin, Moscow. This cup closely resembles 
the last. Certain differences will, however, be noticed. The 
diamond-shaped punching on the bowl is done from the 
outside, while that on the cover is repoussé from the inside. 
Both bowl and cover are further decorated with large 
fleurs-de-lis separated by plain tongue-like staps. (Compare 
a similar wine cup from the Taylor collection sold at 
Christie’s, June 28th, 1938, lot 123). On the bowl they 
are in low relief, while on the cover they are sl'ghtly sunk. 
The bowl has a broad plain lip below which is a row of 
plain circular punches between dotted lines. On the top of 
the cover is a low platform stamped with ovolos on which 
rest three large cusped griffin-brackets which support a 
three-sided open steeple. The finial is missing. The 
baluster stem is of the usual type, closely resembling that 
described on the previous cup, with its large central boss, 
which in this case is imbricated, cusped brackets, rayed or 
scallop-edged disks and ovolo collars. The high trumpet- 
shaped foot is engraved with large inverted acanthus leaves, 
with a guilloche band below. The base and sub-base are 
stamped with the usual ovolo work. 


Height, 184 in. Date, 1608-9. Maker’s mark, CB con- 
joined. On the edge of the foot is engraved a S'avonic 
inscription: — “(given) In hommage to the Sovereign. 
Grigori Gavrilovitch Poushkin 156 (1648) 29th Sent.” 
Poushkin was a boyer and courtier, and became the officer 
responsib'e for the armoury. After the successful mission 
to Poland in 1646 he was promoted to the rank of boyer, 
and was presented with a golden satin coat, a cup, and a 
hundred roubles. It seems probable that Poushkin presented 
the cup to the Czar Alexis Michaelovitch on the occasion 


of his marriage to Anna Miloslavsky in 1648. (See 
Goldberg, p. 479). 
5 and 6. Canongate Church, Edinburgh (Fig. X). This 


fine pair of globu'ar, or rather semi-globu'ar, cups closely 
resembles the 1605 cup at the Kremlin described above 
(No. 3). It is only to be regretted that they have no 
covers, especially when we know from the inscribed we’ghts 
that they once had them. Like the Kremlin cun, the 
diamond punches were made from the inside, and the foot 
has exactly the same decoration—the inverted acanthus 
leaves above and the criss-cross pattern below. The only 
difference lies in the fact that there is only one scallop- 





THE STEEPLE-CUP 


edged disk and ovolo collar, while in the Kremlin cup there 
are two. The decoration of the base and sub-base is similar 
in both cases. In his Old Scottish Communion Plate, 1892, 
p. 422, Thomas Burns compares these cups with the small 
tazza-shaped cup of 1613-4 belonging to St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrews (Burns, pp. 423-4 with Pl. facing p. 192). The 
punching is done from the outside, and on it is a design 
of oak leaves with acorns separated by tridented strap-work. 
The Armourers & Brasiers Company has a set. of six 
diamond-punched wine-cups of 1606 and 1632 by CB, the 
same maker as that of the 1608 Kremlin cup (No. 4 above). 
It would seem clear, then, that the origin of the covered 
globular cup must be sought in the Jacobean wine-cup, 
the trumpet-shaped foot being substituted for the slender 
baluster-stem. Both the Canongate cups were presented 
in 1644 by Margarit Herring and have suitable inscriptions. 
Arms and initials engraved on the cups suggest previous 
ownership (see E. Alfred Jones, “Old Silver in Scottish 
Churches”, Connoisseur, June 1938, p. 318 with Fig. No. 
11). One of the cups is scratched with the weight 19 oz. 
6 dwt., and punched with the original weight with cover, 
of 28 oz. 14 dwt. The other has the respective weights of 
20 oz. 2 dwt. and 29 oz. 13 dwt. We must conclude that 
these light covers had pierced steeples like the 1605 
Kremlin cup (No. 3 above). 

Height, 9 in. Diam. of mouth, 5% in., and of foot, 
44 in. Maker’s mark, I over W, suggested by Jackson as 
possibly John Wardlaw. Date, 1610-11, presented 1644. 

7. The Nevile Cup, Trinity College, Cambridge (Fig. 
XI). This large hemispherical cup of 1615, with its cover 
missing, was originally silver-gilt, but is now described as 
silver. Its similarity to the Pickering Cup will at once 
be noticed and the dimensions given below will stress this 
point. At the 1895 exhibition in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
its weight was given as 94.80, while in 1902 (Connoisseur, 
Apr. p. 256) it was corrected to 95.19. Since then it 
appears not to have been recorded. Inscribed under the 
base is the original weight, “124 oz. les 2 dwt.” so that 
we can get the weight of the lost cover, but have no idea 
of its form. The lower part of the bowl was renewed in 
1871, and about 13 oz. of silver added to make the thick- 
ness correspond with that of the upper part. The old 
loose screw, which joined the bowl to the stem, was replaced 
by a proper nut and screw. Both the bowl and high 
trumpet-shaped foot are quite plain, the lack of ornamen- 
tation being fully balanced by the elaborate baluster stem. 
It follows the usual pattern of steeple-cup stems, except 
that all the members are much larger. The central boss 
is plain apart from a few punched dots in cruciform and 
strap-like designs. Above the boss two plain reel-shaped 
cavettos lead up to a large horizontal gadrooned rayed disk 
which is surmounted by a stamped ovolo collar. Three 
very large winged female-headed scrolled and cusped 
brackets are attached to the boss below and the disk above. 
It will be noticed that the central cusp is of zoomorphic 
form. Below the boss we have the same members repeated 
in inverse order, except that the first cavetto has been re- 
placed by a small boss or knop, and the rayed disk is not 
horizontal, but sloping. The base to the foot and the 
sub-base have the usual ovolo ornamentation. 


On one side of the bowl are the Trinity arms, and on 
the other those of the donor with the following inscription: 
Ex dono Thomae Nevile sacrae Theologicae 
Doctoris, Decani Cantuariensis et hujus 
Collegii Magistri 
Under the arms, in a ribbon scroll, is the motto “neuile 
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uelis (Ne vile velis)”. Thomas Nevile, who had been 
Master of Magdalene in 1582, Vice-Chancellor in 1588, 
and Dean of Peterborough in 1590, was appointed Master 
of Trinity in February, 1593. Between this date and his 
death in 1615, Nevile transformed the disjointed King’s 
Hall and Michaelhouse into the magnificent Trinity College 
we know today. As Trevelyan so aptly put it, “If Henry 
VIII founded Trinity, Nevile built it”. To him alone is 
due the conception of the Great Court and of the carrying 
it through with brilliant success. To him also we owe the 
Cloisters of Nevile’s Court built at his own expense 
towards the end of his life. We have already noted that 
the details of the cup follow the usual pattern of steeple- 
cup stems, feet, and bases, and we can conclude without 
the least hesitation that the cover was surmounted by a 
steeple. In this connection, moreover, we should note 
Nevile’s fondness for the use of the steeple. When he 
built the Hall (begun in 1604) he enriched the interior 
with a beautiful two-staged screen, one of the main features 
of which was the pyramidal strap-work above the entablature 
surmounted by small steeples and flanked by large ones 
(eleven in all). Behind the dais at the other end of the 
Hall the same feature also occurs in the centre of the 
panelling. Steeples also flank the Tudor Royal arms over 
the elaborate fireplace in the drawing room of the Master’s 
lodge, while they occur again on Nevile’s Gate. In all 
these cases his arms occupy a prominent position. As he 
died in the Spring of 1615 we can conclude that the cup 
must have been made from money bequeathed to the col- 
lege. Its making was entrusted to one of the greatest 
steeple-cup makers, AB, who, as we have already noted, 
may perhaps be identified with Anthony Bull. Judging by 
its estimated weight, the steeple would not have been an 


elaborate one like that on the replaced cover of the 
Pickering cup, but more like the simple pierced one which 
AB made in 1605, now in the Kremlin (No. 3 above). The 


corresponding figures of the Pickering and Nevile cups may 
be of interest : — 


Height Diam. 
of bowl 
164 10 5% 79 
16} 104 64 94.8 
The heavier weight of the Nevile Cup is doubtless due to 
the much larger members of the stem, and to the 13 oz. 
of silver added in 1871, as recorded above. 

8. Guisborough, Yorks (Fig. XII). This is an absolutely 
plain cup made by a local craftsman, Robert Harrington, 
in 1641. In form it closely resembles the Guisborough 
cup of 1604, on which it has obviously been based. Dif- 
ferences are slight. There is no engraving on the thin 
baluster-stem or on the spreading base. The bowl is en- 
graved with the names of the 1640 Churchwardens. 
Wyvern-like animals support the solid-sided steeple which 
has a short baluster finial. Nothing appears to be known 
of its history. 

Height, bowl, 6% in., cover 5 in. Diam. of bowl, 44 in. 
Maker, RH in a shaped shield, for Robert Harrington, 
Free, 1616, d. 1647. 

This completes our enquiry into the various types of 
standing cups which either precede the steeple-cup proper, 
or in some way fail to conform to its chief characteristics. 
We had intended including in this Pt. II some details of 
the designs of the steeple-cup, but this must now be reserved 
for Part III. Future Parts will include an annotated List 
of Steeple-Cups which gives details in chronological order 
of every recorded example. 


Depth Weight 


Pickering 
Nevile 
















































































INRO 


By LADY DODDS 


UCH has been written about Netsuke, which were used 

for attaching the Inro to the girdle (or obi) and served 
the same purpose for keys, pipes and tobacco pouches, but 
as a collector of Inro I find that a Netsuke without its sus- 
pending Inro, for which it was originally made, loses half 
its charm ; it becomes something unfinished and incomplete. 
Likewise, the Inro without the Netsuke and Ojime, is equally 
incomplete and not in a perfect state. 

These Japanese miniature medicine cases, which used to 
hang from the waist, were worn during the Tensho period 
(1573), continuing through the Tokugawa period (1615-1867), 
by Daimyo and Samurai, and were later used as a decoration. 
Inro were an essential part of ceremonial dress during the 
period when extravagance in dress was at its height in Japan 
and doubtless they were a very costly item. 

There are two gaps, called “Kazaire”, in the Hakama 
(over-Kimono); the one on the left side was for the sword 
sheath and the gap on the right side was for the suspended 
Inro. 

Inro were made usually of from three to five little lacquer 
boxes, each one fitting perfectly on top of the other and were 
kept together by sliding silk cords which passed through 
very small channels. The silk cords are threaded through 
an Ojime and then fastened to the Netsuke which is passed 
under and then over the belt to keep it in place. The cases 
fit so well that the joins in them are hardly visible—such is 
their perfect workmanship. 

The Ojime is often in the shape of a large bead made of 
lacquer, carved ivory, bone or of some stone such as amber, 
agate, tourmaline or of carved gold or silver worked in de- 
signs of paeonies, bamboo or blossoms and signed by the 
makers. These Ojime, of which there are some lovely 
examples, are made in every conceivable shape and design 
and are an integral part of the perfect state of an Inro. 

To appreciate Inro and the beauty of this art, it is neces- 
sary to understand a little of how lacquer is made. The 
lacquer tree is indigenous to China and has been cultivated 
in Japan since the VIth century. The tree has to be at least 
ten years old before the sap, or resin, is of the right con- 
sistency. I have seen the trees being tapped in Japan and 
the grey-white lacquer juice collected. Only in the damp 
summer months can sap be collected in Japan, for, strangely 
enough, in the moist atmosphere the sap dries harder and 
quicker. 

Wafer-fine pine wood or hempen cloth is used for the 
foundation of lacquer, the lacquer going through many pro- 
cesses before it can begin to be used by the lacquer artist. 
A highly polished lacquer requires about twenty-eight layers 
of lacquer, each layer being dried separately and the juice 
of unripe Persimmon used to harden it. 

There are various kinds of lacquer—“Ro-iro” is the highly 
polished black lacquer mixed with charcoal or soot; “Hirame”, 
is gold dust on a black basis ; ““Mokume”, which resemb‘es 
wood ; lacquer which has large flakes of sheet gold worked 
into it, as well as a plain lacquer with gold or silver powder 
worked to a flat dull finish ; and lacquer with pewter inlay 
as well as the beautiful gold lacquer. 

The designs on an Inro have to be inserted by a very fine 
tool into the lacquer while the lacquer is still wet and this 
needs meticulous care for it allows of no correction. 

Amongst famous Inro artists are the names of Kajikawa, 
Bunryusai, Jokasai, Koami, Korin, Koma Kyuhaku and 








Fig. I. “Reclining Daimyo”. 


Koma Kwansai. The last great inro maker Zeishin, who 
died in 1891 aged 82, is known for his twelve Inro, each of 
a different shape representing the months of the year and 
these can be seen at the Victoria and Albert Museum. The 
signatures of these lacquer craftsmen are usually to be found 
at the bottom of the Inro having been inserted with a very 
fine knife or with a rat’s tooth. 

Below the Inro the silk cord which keeps the cases together 
is intricately knotted into a bow with six loops and it is im- 
portant that the colour of the cord should not disagree, or 
in any way detract, from the beauty and the refined good 
taste of the Inro. The colour of the cord usually seen on 
Inro is mulberry (Murasaki) although cream and brown also 
are used. 





INRO 


Fig. II. “Girls’ Festival’. 


The word Inro means literally “seal basket” which was a 
very finely woven basket in which the Chinese in the XVth 
century used to carry their seals and this erroneously became 
the name in Japan (“ro” meaning basket in Japanese) for the 
later invention of the portable medicine box. 

In my collection of Inro I have one of gold lacquer (Fig. 
I) ; the subject is of a Daimyo reclining under the shade 
of a tree and holding a mother-of-pearl fan through which 
his face can be clearly seen ; on the reverse side of the Inro 
one sees what the Daimyo is looking at through his fan, 
which is a procession of graceful court ladies nearing a temple 
with their attendants holding umbrellas over them to protect 
them from the sun. This Inro is signed by Koma Kyuhaku ; 
it has three cases, the interior being “Fundame’’, which is a 
plain gold lacquer with a dull surface. The Ojime is a pure 
gold bead deeply carved with a design of chrysanthemums, 
which with the cherry blossom is the national flower of 
Japan. The Netsuke is in three shades of gold lacquer and 
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is in the form of a lotus, the emblem of peace and purity. 
The only colour on this gold Inro is the black lacquer of 
the Daimyo’s long hair and the red lacquer surrounding the 
dais on which he is reclining as he looks at the ladies through 
his fan of mother-of-pearl. 

Later, Inro became more universally worn and were used 
by all classes and for all occasions, for the New Year, for 
the tea ceremony, for actors, for the “Noh” dance and for 
the Boys’ Festival and the Girls’ Festival. 

The Boys’ Festival takes place on the fifth day of the fifth 
month in Japan and the Girls’ Festival is on the third day 
of the third month. Gigantic paper carp fly from the house- 
tops where there is a son. The carp is a fish that swims 
against the current and leaps up waterfalls ; so should a boy 
encounter the hardships of life. On this fifth day of the fifth 
month, warriors, archers, giants, historical figures and armour 
are displayed. These are all subjects for Inro and Netsuke. 

The Girls’ Festival, also known as the Dolls’ Festival, is 
celebrated in each house where there is a girl ; these festivals 
date back to the XVIIth century. The dolls are arranged 
on graded stands covered with crimson cloth and represent 
the Emperor and Empress, high court officials, equerries, 
ladies-in-waiting, the Imperial Guard and court musicians. 
These dolls are handed down as heirlooms from one genera- 
tion to another and beautiful old court costumes can be seen 
on them. 

The subject of the Inro (Fig. II) is the Girls’ Festival. It 
shows the old type of dolls representing the Emperor and 
Empress, which are in raised gold lacquer with wisteria en- 
graved on their costumes; their background a _ highly 
polished circle of black lacquer. The Inro is “Giobu” which 


is gold foil in a mosaic pattern, each piece of gold foil having 
been placed and polished separately. This required infinite 


care and patience and only a master craftsman could ac- 
complish it. Peach blossom is always used as decoration 
at this festival, which is also called the Festival of the Peach 
Blossoms, and here it is seen in a light coral lacquer which 
shows up against the black lacquer back-ground and has the 
finest of gold lacquer branches and small gold pistils. This 
Inro is signed by Koma Kwansai (died 1835) ; it has four 
cases, the interior is “Nashiji” a form of lacquer which 
resembles the skin of a pear, which is made of gold dust. It 
has a signed gold Ojime carved with a design of peach 
blossom, the emblem of immortality. (Unfortunately the 
cords and the Ojime have made a shadow in the photographs 
which gives rather a wrong impression and also foreshortens 
the cords between the Ojime and the Netsuke). The Netsuke 
is one of two Japanese dogs which form part of the display 
at the Girls’ Festival and are the faithful protectors against 
evil spirits ; the dog is in red lacquer with green irridescent 
shell inlay. The reverse side of this Inro shows branches of 
peach blossom as well as a raised gold lacquer kettle, which 
every Japanese child knows turns into a badger. 

In lacquer work I do not think there is anything more 
delicately or more skilfully executed, or which shows better 
proportion and design than do these objets de vertu, which 
were not made for the fair hands of the tiny ladies of old 
Japan but for the adornment of their lords and masters. 

* & ¥ 

A propos of our recent description of the Great Bed of 
Ware, under Box 115, c/o APOLLO, in the same March issue 
there was an illustration of a fine Tudor four-poster—a re- 
markable specimen to be actually found offered ‘in commerce’. 
With all the rich effect which is traditional (and all too seldom 
seen in Tudor oak), it is typical of the period piece usually 
only to be seen in our museums. The tester has been restored 
but the posts and above all the head-board are in a remark- 
able state of preservation. CyriL G. E. Bunt. 

















"THE Exhibition of thirty-six paintings by Abraham Mint- 
chine at the McRoberts and Tunnard Gallery in Curzon 
Street enables us to consider again the spirit and achievement 
of this Russian émigré painter; and in face of these pictures 
we realise that he stands near to Soutine himself, the artist 
with whom his name is most frequently associated. We 
realise, too, how unlike Soutine he was. This is not an art 
of rebellion and the violence of Expressionism, but one of 
delight and the acceptance of the visual and sensuous beauty 
of things. Certainly it was influenced—by Soutine himself, 
by Chagall, by Van Gogh—but we must needs remember 
that Mintchine died when he was only thirty-three, and that 
all the work we possess by him belongs to the last six years 
of his life, years spent in Paris and in Provence and the 
South of France. It is relevant, too, that he was suffering 
from tuberculosis ; for this imminence of death may well 
account for a certain sadness which underlies his painting. 
A certain sweetness also, a dalliance with “Joy, whose hand 
is ever at her lips, bidding adieu”. Curiously it evokes 
Keats, and it may well be that that poet’s tragic love of 
sensuous beauty in a world which he knew he must leave 
too early operated also with this highly sensitive Russian- 
Jewish artist. 
He was born in 1898 at Kiev and was first apprenticed to 
a goldsmith, but began to paint when he was sixteen. The 
date brings us to 1914, and so to the years of war and revo- 
lution in Russia. In 1923, with others of his compatriots, 
he left Russia for Berlin, was caught up in the Cubism of 
what was then modernism, and worked for the theatre which 
at that period was tremendously vital in Germany under 
the Expressionist dramatists and producers. But progres- 
siveness, alike in the arts and in politics, was the losing side 
in the Germany of the 1920’s, and this band of Jewish- 
Russian artists gravitated to Paris. Thence went Mintchine 
in 1926, to join the circle of Chaim Soutine, Chagall, Pascin, 
and others. He found help and friendship there; was given 
an exhibition by Alice Manteau and another by Zborowski, 
both in 1929. René Gimpel, that far-sighted friend of the 
artists of his day, bought and exhibited his work. He was 
able to go to the Mediterranean coast and, like Van Gogh 
before him, gloried in the landscape. Indeed, the very soul 
of Van Gogh is in the tremendous portrait of the gardener, 
Martin de Lanzac, one of the outstanding works at the ex- 
hibition at Curzon Street. In some of the landscapes, too: 
Les Castellet, for example, or the Cyprés en Provence. Mean- 
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time his own, less tortured and more quiet, spirit was build- 
ing up. Environs de Toulon, does not depend upon the 
tormented line and exaggerated colours we associate with 
Expressionist painting; the golden earth colours, the inter- 
woven forms of the undulating land and one simple house 
against the sky are enough. To those last two years belong 
the finest of his oeuvre, alike in oil and in the water-colour 
which he was able to use with the strength of oil. Landscapes, 
still life—some excellent ones of Red Mullion among the 
water-colours—and, not least the whimsical self-portrait, 
Pierrot Masque, a companion to the Portrait de l’Artiste en 
Arlequin at the Tate Gallery, and, like that, painted at the 
Nice Festival. There is a certain sadness in the smiling, 
masked face in this exhibit, as there is 
in the other. Perhaps he knew how 
near the end of the tragic masquerade 
he was, for within a few weeks he had 
died. 

One other aspect of his mind which 
is manifested at the exhibition is that 
of fantasy. It may be that here there 
is some slight influence of Chagall who 
belonged to the Soutine circle in Paris, 
for in the naive angels and the chil- 
dren there is that playfulness which 
we associate with Chagall’s work, and 
something of the softness of form and 
colour. Such echoes, however, are all 
only the undertones to the clearly de- 
fined invividuality of an artist of per- 
sonality. Once again we are reminded 
of the poetry of Keats; and, as with 
Keats, we may well speculate upon 
what might have been vouchsafed had 
the creative spirit have been given 
time to develop entirely. 


. Pont Sur LA SEINE 
Oil on canvas, 254 x 36 inches. 





Fig. I. 
Ribbed panel jockey-cap, no maker’s mark, c. 1800. 
Delicately veined and fluted tea-leaf. E. Morley, London, 1812. 


Heart-shaped, with threaded fiddle-handle. Matthew Linwood, 
Birmingham, 1809. 


Veined tea-leaf with wire-twist handle, no maker’s mark, c. 1810. 


THE QUEST OF SILVER: 


HE Georgian Silver Caddy-spoon has had the misfortune, 

not uncommon to most small pieces of antique silver, 
to be regarded with indifference by the serious collector. 
The ingenuity of its design, the beauty of its workmanship, 
and the affection borne towards it by the connoisseurs of an 
earlier age, were dismissed as ‘mere trivialities’. Only a few 
determined people, who appreciated the art of the miniature, 
the esoteric craft of working to a confined surface, concen- 
trated their attention on its acquisition. 

The current astronomical rise in the values of fine quality 
antique silver has served to focus the attention of the collector 
on the smaller pieces of merit, and the caddy-spoon, the 
humbler member of the Georgian tea equipage, has thus 
undergone its timely renaissance. 

It was not always so. The growing prosperity of XVIIIth 
century England, which blossomed into opulence towards the 
end of the century, made it inevitable that silver should 
become the prime medium for the creation of fine tea-drink- 
ing utensils, Cowper’s oft misquoted line on ‘cups that cheer 





Left to right: 


Elegant shell-bowl, with delicate bead handle. Joseph Sanders, 
London, 1788. 

“Medicine-type” spoon, inscribed: “A Dutchefs”, the term 
being understood to refer to a Georgian type of measure. 
George Smith, London, c. 1750. It is generally believed that 
these spoons are the earliest caddy-spoons known. 


The Caddy-spoon 


By ERIC DELIEB 


but not inebriate’, could hardly have been more felicitously 
phrased. The Englishman’s love of tea produced a long and 
affectionate alliance between the leaf and its consumers, and 
this in turn resulted in the manufacture of a great number 


of beautiful and ingenious objects. The great silversmiths 
vied with each other in their production, and smaller, 
humbler craftsmen made individual pieces to commission. 

The tea-caddy was a very important item in the XVIIIth 
century tea equipage. This receptacle had evolved from the 
porcelain containers in which the tea had originally arrived 
in this country from the Orient. The first type of tea-caddy 
had no provision for a spoon with which to lift and measure 
the tea, and it is very probable that the escallop shells of 
large size that usually accompanied the package of tea were 
employed as caddy-spoons. It was not until the arrival of 
the thimble-topped tea-caddy in the early 1690’s, that there 
was any accurate measure for the tea. In any case, the 
prohibitive price of tea necessitated a very sparing hand, 
and there was therefore little danger of waste. 























































































































































Fig. II. 
Silver-gilt, with fruit and flower-chased shell bowl, and with 
shaped thread-handle, terminating in a shell ornament. Joseph 
Willmore, Birmingham, 1814. 

Plain oval bowl, and old English handle, engraved with Greek 
key pattern around rim and on handle. Samuel Pemberton, 
Birmingham, 1805. 

“Frying-pan” type, with repousse scroll ornament on base of the 
divided octagonal handle, and engraved with delicate floral motif. 


There is little evidence that silver caddy-spoons existed 
before 1750, although there are isolated instances where 
spoons originally intended for other uses were pressed into 
service as substitute measuring media. In the Lewer Col- 
lection at the Holly Trees House Museum at Colchester, 
there is a magnificent representative collection numbering 
three hundred spoons, and in the catalogue which was com- 
piled by the late H. S. Lewer himself, there is an ascription 
of a spoon which bears the St. Petersburg mark for circa 
1726. Mr. Lewer added the following observation: “Tea is 
said to have been brought to Russia long before it was in 
Europe, having been brought by the Mongols across the 
Steppes. This may be either a tea or sugar-box spoon, but 
it had evidently been made for a caddy”. This ascription 
is very interesting, as with one other exception (a spoon 
mentioned by Norman Gask in his well-known reference 
work ‘Old Silver Spoons of England’, as being of circa 
1712/13), it is the only reference that can be traced which 
mentions pre-1750 caddy-spoons. 

It would appear that the thimble-top of the early tea- 
caddy was employed as a measure, and no mention has been 
found in reference works which indicates otherwise. The 
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Left to right: 





Maker: J.L. (“name not traced” in Jackson), Birmingham, 1817. 
Bright-cut and engraved jockey-cap, with bow at back. John 
Taylor, Birmingham, 1797. 

Large “pear-shaped” bowl, with bright-cut octagonal-top 
handle. Charles Hougham, London, 1788. 


Hand, with bright-cut and engraved shaped cuff handle, bear- 
ing a monogram. Joseph Sanders, 1805. 


first real appearance of the caddy-spoon, per se, came with 
the introduction of the “medicine-spoon” type. These fine 
little spoons were generally made by George Smith, from 
about 1750 onwards. They were, it is believed, evolved 
from medicine measuring spoons, in much the same manner 
that the later jockey-cap caddy-spoon is believed to have 
evolved from the thimble-top of the elongated caddy of 
William and Mary’s reign. The “medicine-spoon” type 
resembles a tea-spoon with a shortened stem, but by its weight 
and general ‘feel’, it is quite unlike any tea-spoon ever 
encountered. 

Another type of tea-canister made its appearance at about 
the same time. This was the vase-shaped rococo caddy which 
one associates with the work of Paul de Lamerie. This form 
of tea-caddy had two cast handles at either side, and long- 
handled spoons with escallop-shaped bowls served as caddy- 
ladies. But as these did not repose inside the container, 
they have no place in this survey. 

It was not until the third quarter of the XVIIIth century 
that the caddy-spoon began to assume the form which we 
know so well today. It has already been suggested that the 
shell motif which is so characteristic of the early caddy- 
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Fig. III. 


Very rare filigree, with raying fan-shaped bowl, elongated handle, 
surmounted by a plaque bearing a contemporary crest. These 
caddy-spoons are very rarely marked, as there is no place for 
a mark to be struck. c. 1785. 

Magnificent cast caddy-spoon of rococo form, in the French 
taste, with fine matted-form leaf bowl, and handle cast in the 


spoons was evolved from the exotic shells which came with 
the tea from China. Indeed, the caddy itself owes its name 
to the Malayan word ‘Kati’, which was the native name for 
the package containing the tea, and which was subsequently 
Anglicised into the term ‘caddy’. Following closely on the 
shell-bowl, came the Onslow spoon with its unmistakeably 
classical terminal. 

As the caddy-spoon became more popular with our tea- 
drinking ancestors, the silversmiths began to invent more 
and more beguiling styles and forms. Various foliate and 
floral motifs became increasingly prevalent. No fewer than 
ten variations on the ‘leaf’ theme have been noted. Other 
favourite designs included acorn-bowls, vine-leaves, jockey- 
caps, hands, and the famous, if occasionally overrated ‘Eagle’s 
Feather’. Of this latter specimen, there are two versions, 
the early 1790 specimen which is beautifully worked, and a 
later Victorian copy which is flimsy by comparison. 

There were also some very rare individual specimens. The 
most notable in this category is the serpent and shell, of which 
only one specimen is known to exist, and that is in the Lewer 
Collection. This spoon is not an aesthetically attractive one, 
but it possesses a certain hypnotic quality of its own. It is 
grotesque rather than beautiful, but the design is faultless. 
It is formed of a sea-shell from which there rears a finely 
conceived serpent. The convolutions of the shell are splen- 
didly emphasised by the fine chasing, and the whole effect 


SILVER 


Left to right: 


form of a lady in a crinoline, the terminal being her parasol. 
24 inches in length. J. Foligno, London, 1841. This is one 
of the rarest of all caddy-spoons. 

Oval, scalloped rim-bowl, set at right-angles to shaped old 
English handle, very finely engraved with ribbon motif and 
delicate bright-cutting. Thomas Jenkinson, London, 1812. 


is reminiscent of the finer productions of the Italian 
Renaissance. 

The salmon is another rare type. This superlative caddy- 
spoon is known to have been made by William Auld of 
Edinburgh, and there is a specimen in the Lewer Collection 
which is dated 1796. The claim laid by Mr. Lewer that 
his example was unique would require careful examination. 
The salmon is a member of the natural fauna of Scotland, 
and it is highly probable that the motif would have been a 
popular one for Scots silversmiths to pursue. It is, however, 
a very unusual type, and of beautiful conception. Some 
collectors hold the opinion that it is the finest caddy-spoon 
of all. 

As with many other fine articles fashioned in silver, much 
of the finest work was produced by the Victorian craftsman. 
The chasing and engraving technique employed by that 
eminent master, Nathaniel Mills of Birmingham, to name 
but one among many others, is of superlative quality. It 
is to be regretted that many collectors regard post-Georgian 
caddy-spoons as inferior. The improved technical aids con- 
tributed substantially towards finer specimens. While it is 
true that Victorian silver tends to be a trifle heavy in pre- 
sentation, it is also true to say that if the craftsman was a 
specialist at his work, there was no coarsening of style, and 
no loss of form. Much fine cast work remains which was 
produced at the commencement of the Victorian era, 
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Fig. IV. Left to right: 


Heart-shaped, with divided thread handle. Matthew Linwood, 
Birmingham, 1809. 


Delicate tea-leaf, with matted and repousse leaves, with filigree 
centre. The filigree centre was intended as a means of shaking 
the dust from the tea. Joseph Willmore, Birmingham, 1817. 


Elongated tea-leaf with fiddle pattern handle. Matthew Lin- 
wood, Birmingham, 1805. 


It might be considered appropriate to review certain 


aspects which are of concern to every collector. The most 
important of these is the ever-present fear common to most 
beginners, and of considerable worry to all collectors—that 
of ‘faking’. The obvious attempts of the ‘faker’ are fairly 
easy to spot: cast hall-marks, if scrutinised under a strong 
glass, will reveal tiny pitting marks in the escutcheon, as 
also will suspicious wear on spots where no wear is to be 
expected, and such wear needs to be carefully scrutinised. 
Nevertheless, silver is a soft metal, and time, together with 
enthusiastic polishing will wear down even the deepest hall- 
marks. 

The dangerous and unscrupulous forgers who were rampant 
at the beginning of this century, exploited one particular type 
of caddy-spoon—the jockey-cap. Their method was simple: 
they took a Georgian watch-case, which had a full set of 
hall-marks neatly punched in the centre, added a visor— 
and lo! they had a jockey-cap caddy-spoon. While it is 
very difficult to be dogmatic about the positioning of marks 
on jockey-caps, genuine specimens have been noted with the 
marks on the side, on the visor and on the back ; it is safe 


Silver-gilt shovel with loop handle. John Taylor, Birmingham, 
1804. 

Extremely fine cast maple leaf bowl, and with leaf motifs on 
handle. Reilly & Sumner, London, 1818. 

Hand, with delicate bright-cutting on cuff, with contemporary 
monogram. Joseph Sanders, 1805. Although Sanders’s hands 
are famous, Willmore of Birmingham is also known to have 
produced some very fine specimens. 


to assume that any other grouping of marks should be re- 
garded with suspicion. Another ‘happy hunting ground’ for 
the ‘faker’ is the practice of ‘marrying’ the stem of an old 
spoon with the shell-bowl of a much later caddy-spoon, 
which had been damaged. This tendency is particularly 
prevalent where for some reason the value may be consid- 
erably altered, as with Hester Bateman caddy-spoons. 
Collectors of both large and small silver have one driving 
force in common: they are both intent on pursuing their 
hobby while at the same time they are learning more and 
more about the long-forgotten social and domestic habits 
of our forebears. What a wealth of history may be resurrected 
by a casual glimpse of a small, very often badly tarnished 
piece of silver. The instant response to a soft cloth and a 
little polish, which transforms a blackened trifle into a glow- 
ing relic of a gracious age, is reward enough for even the 
most ardent connoisseur. The caddy-spoon, in keeping with 
many other seemingly unimportant articles, is capable of pro- 
viding a great deal of pleasure for its amateurs, and it is 
sad to think that so great a time had to elapse before it was 
finally accorded its rightful place in the gallery of renown. 





IMPRESSIONISTS FROM AMERICAN COLLECTIONS 
AT CHRISTIE’S IN MAY 


SALE 


OLLOWING the excitement of the April sale of the 

Old Masters from the Van Aalst Collection, the Great 
Room at Christie’s is to see in May the sale of some very 
important French Impressionists which have been sent over 
from America to the London Art Market. Once again it is 
a tribute to the position of London as the foremost market 
when works of arc are of supreme value. The sale was 
originally planned for May 6th, but has been postponed to 
May 23rd because of the wedding of Princess Margaret. 

The most important of the works to be offered is the 
famous Monet: The Water Garden, Evening. Many of us 
remember this from the exhibition at the Tate Gallery in 
1957 organised by the Arts Council and bringing more than 
a hundred of Monet’s finest works from exhibition at the 
Edinburgh Festival. It was then, in particular, that critics 
realised that when he returned to the subject of this Garden 
of his home at Giverny, towards the end of his life, Monet 
worked with a kind of tangled skein of harmonious colour 
which belongs in spirit to the most recent methods of paint- 
ing. The Water Garden which he had created there forty 
years before became his ultimate theme: the water lilies, the 
bridge, the growth on the banks, filling the whole of his 
canvases and shutting out the sky save as reflected light. 
This picture in the Christie sale is thus at once a culminative 
work of the great master of Impressionism and an up-to- 
the-minute fashionable piece of painting. It is safe to predict 
a resounding price, for Monet’s works have virtually become 
entirely absorbed in official museum and gallery collections 
or in the best private ones. 

If Monet is represented by this very late painting several 
others of the foremost French painters are here by virtue 
of rare early works. Picasso, for example, with a charcoal 
drawing, very clearly signed, and showing himself as one of 
five figures standing in a sketchy landscape. It was made at 
Madrid in 1901, when the artist was under twenty. Gauguin 
is also represented by an early work. 

There are a number of important Urtrillo’s in the sale. 
One of the Church of Larolles, Aisne, of his best period, and 
two others belonging to the more Impressionist and colourful 
mood. Two Modigliani Heads equally form an important 


Le Scene de l’Opera. By Forain. 


Head of a Girl. By Modigliani. 


contrast of style and period. One is of a young girl with 
pigtails and school hat in that early linear style which first 
acquainted us with his work in those far-off days when 
Osbert and Sacheverel Sitwell had a box of his drawings at 
the exhibition they organised and sold them for a shilling 
each. The two important pictures included in the Christie 
sale may safely be counted upon to fetch one hundred 
thousand times as much, for the reputation of Modigliani 
stands high, and these are among the first-rate works. 


Matisse is represented by an extremely charming, fully 
signed, work, Le Lecon de Peinture, showing a child beyond 
a table sitting as a model for a man who is painting at an 
easel on the left. Another work in this sale reveals Forain 
at his most important. It is one ‘of his impressions of the 
life of the opera, a little human drama, as almost all his 
pictures were, of a rich patron and his wife leaving the 
auditorium and a seductive young ballerina nestling against 
him while the wife looks studiously in the other direction. 
Other names crowd upon us, making this sale one of the 
most important ones of the season: Chagall and Chirico ; 
Corot, with one of the Roman Campagna landscapes from 
The Hon. Mrs. J. J. Astor ; Renoir, with a picture owned 
by Mrs. G. Rockmore Davis; Pissarro and Signac and 
Boudin among the Impressionists; and Kokoschka and 
Corinth representing the rising fashion for German Expres- 
sionism. 

Among the sculpture to be offered are bronzes by Degas, 
Daumier, Rodin and Epstein. 














NEWS and VIEWS 
from Greece, Paris, London and New York 


GREEK ARTISTS IN LONDON 


The Redfern Gallery has added a new page to its long 
record of cultivation of the arts. The works of eleven 
painters and one sculptor which it is currently showing (22 
March—22 April) make up the first group exhibition of con- 
temporary Greek artists ever to be organised in London. 

The exhibition has some other points of interest too. It 
comes at a moment when the battle between figurative and 
abstract art—to use these convenient portmanteau but not 
altogether accurate terms—has already been joined on the 
English field these three or four last years. Here we have 
twelve of the younger more talented artists of another 
European country showing us how they face prob'ems arising 
out of a similar conflict. 

However since there has been no previous general exhibi- 
tion of Greek artists which would have given the London 
(and British) public an insight into earlier stages of contem- 
porary Greek art, this show must also serve as an exposition 
of some of its more permanent features. Of course no 
selection, however conscientious, of a limited number of 
works by an even smaller number of artists can be expected 
to achieve both aims in full, i.e. to be completely representa- 
tive of the most significant contemporary—and therefore 
transient—trends, and at the same time supply a thorough 
cross section of the more permanent features of a particular 
country’s art. It must be hoped therefore that the Redfern’s 
venture is the first of a number of more general exhibitions 
which will show London the more important aspects of 
modern Greek art, and how it arose and developed. 

Nevertheless, the Redfern selection does achieve consider- 
able steps in both directions. It points to certain conclu- 
sions about Greek painting and sculpture of today which I 
shall try to define and comment upon here. Conclusions 
that are valid for the whole of Greek art in its more living 
aspects, as well as for its connection through reciprocal in- 
fluences, interchanges and encounters with European or 
western art more generally. 

Of course abstract works usually never prove as monoton- 
ous and uniform as is sometimes believed. Springing 
from an essentially subjective process, abstract painting and 
sculpture necessarily have a certain degree of individuality 
about them, however diluted it may be by the use of similar 
techniques and pictorial tricks. But in this exhibition what 
first strikes one is that the individuality is intensified and 
refreshed to an unusual degree. Here Prassinos, Georgiadis, 
Macris and Calliyannis are all being abstract on four 
adjacent walls and their paintings are completely distinguish- 
able, recognisable, individual in the manner their colours 
and masses are ordered. The human factor which always 
makes for variety and personality seems to be very much 
at work even in the most abstract of their compositions. 
Paintings such as these are valid artistic creations precisely 
because of this quality of immediate genuine humanity that 


By ALEXANDER G. XYDIS 


“Chimerae” by Lili ARLIOTI, 1959, canvas, 85 x 71 cm. 


they give forth. It makes them as authentic—mutatis 
mutandis—as a view of Hampstead by Constable or a Virgin 
and Child by Bellini. It is mainly in the subject, or in the 
lack of an obvious one, that they differ from figurative work, 
not in the authenticity of the human experience that goes 
into their making. 

That this humanity is more specifically a feature stem- 
ming from the Greek roots of these artists is evident when 
one observes that the sculptures of Coulentianos, the paintings 
of Mavroidi are abstract in a manner that can only be termed 
organic. They proceed in a virtually rational sequence from 
the human figure, as its description, as its gesture, as the 
landscape in and around it, and they remain under the con- 
trol of man. There is no lurid clamour here of a mind on 
the brink of schizophrenia, no violent exaggeration of form, 
or brutal contrast of colours, which strikes us because it is 
not commensurate with out personal experiences, however 
dramatic they may have been. These may sometimes be 
features of northern expressionism, whether figurative or ab- 
stract, but they are alien to the Mediterranean spirit, to 
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‘Element on Black” by Valerios CALOUTSIS, 1959, 
oil-plaster on canvas, 96 x 129 cm. 





which the works at the Redfern are witness. 


‘ These Greeks of today, in their abstractions, show some 

he of the lyrical restraint, the sense of measure, the composition 
(in all meanings of the word) that are associated with the 
Greeks of old. Is it perhaps because they have not refused 
or lost communication with man ? 

The process by which they attain this organic abstraction 
is well illustrated in such paintings as Mavroidi’s “Memory” 
or Calliyannis’ “View of Lesbos” or in Coulentianos’ sculpture. 
Here the actual figure of man or woman, the landscape that 
surrounds them is still perceptible as the foundation on which 

is they will build their later abstractions. These may eventually 
in turn out in their final form closer to the measured and 
e hieratic gestures of Georgiadis, which grew out of similarly 
k, figurative stages. Looking back on the artists’ older work 
2S one finds no hiatus, no sudden break between it and their 
abstract production as one finds in the work of others who 
1- can only follow fashion. They have ripened naturally from 
n one stage to another of a distillation towards a more con- 
7S centrated humanistic creation. They speak in the warm 
measured tones of de Stael rather than in Pollock’s strident 
n cries of despair. 
2 They also show that one can distinguish various regional 
\- or national strains in abstract as in other forms of art. This 
n Greek strain, of which I have already mentioned some 
1, ) features is especially characterised by sensuous and elegant 
is colours, intelligent balance of forms and masses, subtle 
r manipulations of textures combined with a high degree of 
e . craftsmanship. In the best work there is little or no 


- rhetoric or dramatising. Even Arlioti’s expressionism is 
Oo measured. “The Clouds” by Mario PRASSINOS, 1958. 








It is interesting to find how persistently these strains 
endure, without hindering the artist’s natural development, 
even when he has lost all physical contact with Greece, 
like Prassinos for instance, counted since before the war 
among the most brilliant younger painters of Paris or, to 
mention artists not shown at the Redfern, the two Americans 
of Greek origin Theodoros Stamos and William Baziotes. 

Of the younger painters represented at the Redfern, whose 
works are shown in London for the first time, Molfessis (b. 
1924) and Caloutsis (b. 1927) should be especially noted. 

The latter’s constructions of plaster and oil-colours retain 
enough form to recall arid Greek islands in a summer noon, 
with their firm backbone of rocks never far behind the sur- 
face. Molfessis’ work is more lyrical and released. His 
rhythms of cell-like rounded or slightly polygonal shapes 
billowing over the canvas—clouds or their shadows over a 
dry land ? — in warm blacks and deep browns tinged with 
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green are composed with a deep sense of colour and vo:..ne. 

Taken as a whole this exhibition gives a good idea of one 
other important feature of contemporary Greek art: the ex- 
treme individualism of its artists. Not one of those repre- 
sented at the Redfern can be said to belong to a group or 
follow a school with aims or principles in common. Neither 
are they passive by-products of the present western trends. 
And as these twelve, so most other contemporary Greek 
artists work in isolation, following their own course, adapt- 
ing it to their own use, but not indiscriminately copying or 
imitating. The only thing they have in common are their 
roots, and it proves their intelligence and their integrity 
that they do not seek to deny them. In these days of crisis 
and reappraisal for art, it is encouraging to find that in their 
quest for new ways of fuller expression they can also draw 
on an original vigorous earth, that has still much to offer 
them. 


MODERN ART FROM PARIS AND LONDON 


MARFAING AT THE GALERIE CLAUDE BERNARD 


HESE lavis by Marfaing are well within the tradition of 

his painting as it was revealed to us last year by his 
first exhibition. They are an extension of his painting, and 
display clearly the same intransigent nature of both his 
spirit and the quality of his art: the imperatives of the good 
and the beautiful are present and one feels, definitive. His 
austerity is accompanied by a lyrical vigour which is pro- 
portionate to a freedom of abstraction which is in turn 
determined by the quantity of impressions saturating this 
painter’s work—impressions resembling those one feels on a 
tree-covered ridge at an approaching twilight storm, or at the 
edge of a vast field of corn when storm blows up. His high 
conception of painting is never betrayed by a descent into 
anecdotal or the disingenuous. But it seems that Marfaing’s 
work is still lacking in that illumination, that sublime grace 
which alone can confer a true feeling to poetry. His austere 
sobriety reminds one of Rouault, and one remembers how 
Rouault’s life was suddenly implacably, irremediably illu- 
minated. When Rouault was thirty-two, Marfaing’s age 
today, he saw a gipsy caravan along the side of a road. An 
old spavined horse was munching on the sparse grass ; an 
old clown sat there patching his parti-coloured costume. 
The contrast between the shimmering costume whose func- 
tion was to make people laugh and the infinite sadness of 
the clown’s life was to Rouault an epiphany, a staggering 
realisation of the tragic disparity between appearance and 
reality. 

In the wide spaces of Marfaing’s abstract canvases and 
lavis one feels the presence of a conflict: the struggle be- 
tween light and darkness. Their cosmic dimensions are lit 
by a fatality which seems out of scale. Bitterness and de- 
tachments are absent from this expression of a violence which 
finds its justification more in action than in reflection. The 
art of Marfaing is solid and carefully thought out. But it 
still lacks that real experience of fatality, of tragic sense of 
life which alone can resolve the contradiction between serenity 
and paroxysm. 


ANTAGONISMES AT THE PAVILLON DE MARSAN 


Under the enlightened sponsorship of the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom, the Musée des Arts Décoratifs is pre- 
senting an 


enormous show of contemporary painting: 
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By JEAN YVES MOCK 


Lavis by Marfaing at the Galerie Claude Bernard. 


Antagonismes. The exhibition is actually a revised and en- 
larged version of a show organised in Vienna last year by the 
well-known French art critic, Julien Alvard. The present 
exhibition contains over 150 works by artists from Western 
Europe and the Americas, but on the whole, most of the 
works can be termed either abstract or expressionist, or, in- 
deed, abstract expressionist. As Sir Herbert Read put it in 
the preface to the Vienna show, “The artists represented in 
this exhibition, and artists of the younger generation through- 
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out tc world, have returned to a much more objective con- 
ception of the work of art. Though committed to the 
integrity of his own world of feeling, the artist realises that 
he must also respect the integrity of the work of art: that 
the work of art must be, not a projection of or from an exist- 
ing state of feeling, but rather an extension of consciousness 
itself, the creation of an object that awakens new feelings, 
that adds a facet, however minute, to the slow crystallisation 
of experience into beauty. I do not wish to suggest that all 
the painting of the younger generation can be, or should 
be, interpreted as action painting. Nevertheless, action 
painting is the most characteristic style that painting has 
assumed since the war ; all other styles can be related more 
or less directly to styles that prevailed before the war”. 

Antagonismes, however, attempts to go even further: to 
show that over a hundred years of “romantic” painting have 
gone to create the present movement of contemporary art. 
Paintings by precursors such as Gustave Moreau, Burne- 
Jones, Carpeaux, Chasseriau, etc., are included in the show, 
and the catalogue is prefaced by a magnificent essay by 
Julien Alvard which traces the history of modern art from 
1850 to the present day, including many instructive refer- 
ences to modern music and literature. In fact, it is probably 
the very best work of its kind that has yet appeared. In 
short, one of the most interesting exhibitions in many a year. 
One only hopes that the Congress for Cultural Freedom will 
be able to bring it to London. 


LEGER AT THE GALERIE EUROPE 


The prospect of an exhibition of Matisse or Leger is always 
a joyful event. Now when contemporary painters are either 
baroque or romantic, one sees more clearly than ever before 
that Leger is a great master. Against the prevailing medio- 
crity of the greater portion of current production, his works 
stand out all more. This exhibition at the Galerie Europe 
does not contain any startling revelations ; indeed, there 
are only one or two really fine paintings. Nevertheless it has 
the merit of reminding us again of Leger’s great qualities: 
that happy marriage of line and colour, that vigour of line 
with its unabashed and unrepentent sense of the arbitrary, 
that marvellously spontaneous power of optimism. 


COUDRAIN AT THE GALERIE SEDER 


Brigitte Coudrain achieved international fame two years 
ago when she won the first prize for engraving at the Venice 
Biennale. Now her lithographs and dry points are well 
known ; several were exhibited in London a few months ago 
by the Paris Gallery in its “Noir et Blanc” exhibition. But 
what is not generally known is that Brigitte Coudrain is also 
a very distinguished water-colourist. Her recent water- 
colours make up the current exhibition at the Galerie Seder. 
These aquarelles are as distinctively personal as her engrav- 
ings, but completely different: more delicately poetic, they 
are also harder and, ultimately, more important. Flowers 
and mountains: these are her subjects. Close-ups, as it were, 
of flowers—isolated from the ground, isolated in space, 
dissected. The mountains are reduced, so to speak, to gently 
undulating hills which are superimposed one on the other, 
imbricated, intersecting, proliferating until they cover the 
whole space of the drawing. Her flowers—thistles, arti- 
chokes in cross section—have less to do with botany than 
with the imaginary world of poetry, immutable and pro- 
foundly real. In the same way, Mlle. Coudrain’s hills and 
valleys are not precise topographical observations: they are 
meditations redolent of an unformulated anguish and an 
awakened eroticism. Her little world has dimension, and it 
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Composition by Coudrain at the Galerie Seder. 


reveals a style, a sensibility, and a spirit which grows more 
and more satisfyingly complete with every passing year. 


MARCEL PARTURIER AT THE GALERIE ANDRE WEIL 


Marcel Parturier is a landscape painter. Born in 1901, 
he has already a successful career behind him. He took part 
in the most important Salons of the past thirty years—ever 
since Paul Signac urged him to enter the Salon des Inde- 
pendants in 1926. He has travelled widely ; Holland, 
Brittany, and Provence have furnished him the themes of 
his engaging, well proportioned, and harmonious canvases. 


CLEMENTE AT THE DRIAN GALLERY 


These recent works by Clemente are the most important 
of his whole career. Clemente is a very special case: it 
seems that his style, his métier preceded his discovery of what 
he had to say. These works are almost monochromatic, very 
settled and pure meditations: they might well accompany 
visually such a work as Debussy’s “La Mer”. Now one 
can see clearly what seemed somewhat forced and arbitrary 
in Clemente’s earlier work: his varnished slashing impasto- 
like lunar landscapes—did not seem to reflect the painter’s 
sensibility. In his recent canvases where the pigment is 
spread on plain white surfaces which he uses as a thick 
textured background he can afford to use refined and ex- 
quisite colours: they are counteracted by the sensually muted 
richness of the total effect. In the suggestive power of 
delicate hues on thick, almost tormented backgrounds, 
Clemente seems to have found the key to self-realisation: 
a virile contrapuntal treatment of shadows. 

The present exhibition consists of sculpture by Rawlinson 
and recent paintings by Adamowicz and Portway which show 
an attractive development of their oeuvres. 


Four FINNISH PAINTERS AT THE GRABOWSKI GALLERY 


Four painters represent current tendencies of abstract 
painting in Finland. Painting has become what the ballet 
was in the XIXth century: an international language less 
marked by national differences. Or, as it has been said, like 
a return to the “international style” of early XVth century 
painting. In any case, these works from Finland do not 


APOLLO 


Composition by 
Olavi Haarala 


at the 
Grabowski 
Gallery. 
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seem particularly Finnish: they manifest much the same 
sensibility as one would find in paintings from Western 
Europe or America. Ruutsaki might have painted his rather 
free, occasionally monochromatic compositions at the Art 
Students’ League in New York or at the Slade here in 
London. Eero Kumlin might have studied in Munich or 
with Andre Lhote in Paris. Many modern art influences 
have found their way to Finland recently. It would be very 
interesting to know on a larger scale what they have produced. 


WoopsTtock GALLERY 


The second annual exhibition of the young Commonwealth 
Artists. The group is open to any art student from the 
Commonwealth who is studying in London, and its annual 
exhibition furnishes proof that all styles and attitudes are 
respected and encouraged. Sixty-foug works by twenty-eight 
artists from fourteen countries have been selected. The most 
revealing are somehow those figurative works, paintings or 
sculptures, which display personal qualities in terms of a 
traditional approach. 


Composition by Hartung at the Kaplan Gallery. 


Seventeen artists from the Woodstock Gallery are at 
present exhibiting at the Galerie R. Creuze, Salle Balzac, 
Paris, under the title “Expressionistes de Londres” and there 
will be a return show of French Artists at this gallery, from 
23rd May to 11th June. A review of this will appear in 
these columns. 


EDINBURGH-MADRID AT THE FINE ART AND SPORTING 
GALLERY, BROADWAY, WORCS. 

Edinburgh-Madrid: it sounds like a football match, Scot- 
land against Spain. Actually, it is the title of a particularly 
enterprising exhibition which has gathered together paintings 
by a group of young Spanish artists, exhibiting them along 
side works by such talented native artists as Trevor Bell, 
Kit Barker, Anne Redpath. 


MOLTON GALLERY 
The first exhibition of the newly-opened Molton Gallery, 
44 South Molton Street, London, W.1, will be devoted to 
Emilio Pettoruti. The exhibition opens on the 27th April. 


The Blue Dish by Anne Redpath at the Fine Art & Sporting 
Gallery, Broadway, Worcs. 





THE COLIN COLLECTION: 


Exhibition at Knoedler Galleries, New York 


[8 cultural circles in New York the name of Ralph F. Colin 

holds high place, for he and his wife are among the most 
active enthusiasts for art, music and the art theatre. Along- 
side his committee work for such bodies as the Museum of 
Modern Art, and as Director of the American Federation of 
Arts, during the last two decades the Ralph Colins have 
established one of the finest collections of pictures and scul- 
pture in the city; and, from April 12th to May 14th prac- 
tically all the works will be exhibited at Knoedler Galleries 
on behalf of the Mental Health Division of the Musicians’ 
Emergency Fund. 

It will be a remarkab!e opportunity for the public to see 
this splendid collection of modern art. Seven works by 
Picasso, seven by Matisse, half-a-dozen by Juan Gris, seven 
by Paul Klee, nine by Vuillard, and no less than sixteen by 
Soutine—an artist in whom the Ralph F. Colin collection 
is singularly rich—beside Braque, Leger, Rouault, Modigliani, 
Miro, and a host of others are included: the great names 
represented by first-rate works in many instances, alike in 
painting and in sculpture. 

As one would expect with collectors so alive to what is 
happening in the world of contemporary art the collection 
is highly individual. The Colins’ taste is catholic enough, 
but obviously certain artists have a particular appeal. Some- 
times the interest looks a little ambivalent, as when one tries 
to reconcile the intellectual purism of the Cubist paintings, 
of which there are a considerable number including the 
Picasso works of the 1910 period, with the presence of no 
less than nine paintings by Dubuffet, that most brutal and 
untidy of artists. The earlicst picture is Manet’s Le Petit 
Lange, painted a hundred years ago, but this is a sport; for 
practicatly all else is Ecole de Paris Post-{mpressionism or 
quite recent work of the abstractionists or the action painters 
up to Riopelle and Soulage. 


ROMANTIC PAINTING 
“Edinburgh—Madrid” at Broadway 


Antonio Bienvenida, Matador. By Vazquez Diaz. 


Girl irt Green at Window. By Matisse. 
Oil on canvas, 254 by 213 inches. 


The sculpture echoes the same interests. Some archaic 
work from China, Africa, Mexico and Japan, throws back 
our date line; Daumier, Degas, and Rodin represent the 
XIXth century; and Jean Arp, Henry Moore, Reg. Butler 
and others bring it to our own days. 


I? is entirely apposite that a singularly romantic gallery in 
one of the most picturesque villages in Britain should 
stage an exhibition of modern romantic painting gathered in 


Edinburgh, in Spain, and in Dublin. The Gallery is the 
charming Fine Art and Sporting Gallery ; the village, Broad- 
way on the Cotswolds; and from the 9th to the 25th of April 
these works, so distant in origin, so dissimilar in style, but 
so united in spirit, will be showing there. Major Peel, the 
Gallery Director, who journeyed to Madrid and the Catalan 
country to contact his Spanish artists, and to Edinburgh for 
his Scottish pictures, understandably finds in these by-ways 
of the modern world a mood that is being sacrificed in our 
mechanic age. It lingers, too, in Dublin, whence came a mag- 
nificent Jack Yeats, A Far of Scent: one of those riots of 
colour which link impressionism, abstraction and tachisme. 

In Madrid his most important contact was that doyen of 
Spanish painting, Vazquez Diaz, friend of Picasso and tutor 
of Dali, whose work is at the forefront of contemporary 
Spanish figurative art. From him he secured the splendid 
study of Antonio Bienvenida, Spain’s leading matador ; and, 
in other mood, a lovely quietist picture of monks at table 
which reminds us that he executed the important murals at 
the monastery of La Rabida, at Cadiz. Other impressive 
contemporary Spaniards whose paintings are included are 
Benjamin Palencia, that very characteristic Castilian who 
contributes a landscape of Avila and of Rafael Durancamps, 
painter of bull-fights and of the Spanish scene. 

From Scotland came a particularly fine work by McTag- 
gart, and, pictures of more recent times, by Anne Redpath, 
Robin Philipson and the veteran Gillies. One of Montague 
Dawson’s West Indiamen in full sail, an Ivon Hitchens 
landscape, and one of the elegant equestrian pictures by 
Raoul Millais, whose work is always in evidence at this 
delightful Broadway Gallery, fit this romantic mood. 




















































































































































































































































































































































































Chippendale carved mahogany serpentine front 
kneehole writing desk. 


SALE OF THE WALTER P. CHRYSLER 
COLLECTION AT PARKE-BERNET 


The collection of English XVIIIth century furniture of 
Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., will be sold at public auction by his 
order at the Parke-Bernet Galleries on April 29 and 30, and on 
May 6 and 7. Proceeds from the sale will be used in part for 
the Chrysler Foundation and the Chrysler Art Museum of 
Provincetown. 

The present collection, which features Chippendale ‘Director’ 
furniture, includes the following: a Queen Anne gilded gesso 
suite in rose Pompadour needlepoint, with scenes after Breughel; 
a mulberry wood tall-case clock by Thomas Tompion; a pair 
of George I parcel-gilded walnut secretary-cabinets; two William 
Kent mahogany lion-mask writing tables; a set of four Chinese 
Chippendale open-arm chairs, in original Aubusson tapestry; a 
George II three-part cabriole-leg dining table, one of the few 
known examples, and a set of twelve carved walnut paw-foot 
dining chairs; a Chippendale ‘Director’ bombé writing desk 
from the Henry Hirsch collection, illustrated in Macquoid & 
Edwards’ “Dictionary”; a pair of Chippendale carved 
mahogany oval-back open-arm chairs from the collection of the 
Earl of Ancaster; a pair of Chippendale ‘Director’ serpentine 
commodes, from the collection of the Marquess of Ripon; a 
Chippendale bombé commode, and a Chinese Chippendale 
pagoda-top cabinet. 

Also from the Chrysler collection and included in this present 
sale are Waterford chandeliers, sconces and candelabra; Aubus- 
son carpets; Chinese porcelains and lamps and table appoint- 
ments; Renaissance 
bronzes; and paint- 
ings, including 
“George Harding” 
by Reynolds, “Lady 
Robinson” by Rom- 
ney, “Joseph Wil- 
kins” by Gilbert 
Stuart, a 1764 
“Landscape” by 
Gainsborough, 
“Sarah Siddons” 
by Lawrence; a 
“View of Dor- 
drecht” by Cuyp 
and a “Mytho- 
logical Scene” by 
Poussin. 


Chippendale carved 
and fret-carved 
cabinet with pagoda 
top. 





MARY CASSATT : 


AMERICAN COMPONENT IN 
IMPRESSIONISM 


By JEROME MELLQUIST 


D>SPITE the flurry of Americans descending on Paris in 

the 1920’s and the post-1945 influx to Italy, it is some- 
times overlooked that even before the fin-de-siecle gifted 
Yankees had long been heading for France. The poets Vielé- 
Griffin and Stuart Merrill actually mastered French and pro- 
duced their minor music in that language ; Edith Wharton, 
somewhat the feminine counterpart to Henry James, wrote 
many of her novels as mistress of a chateau, while the painter 
Mary Cassatt had settled in Paris as early at 1874 and seldom 
return thereafter to her native country. Yet though she made 
herself a component part of the Impressionist movement, 
participating in several of its shows and persuading certain 
collectors to buy its work, she had not, until her mid-winter 
show at the Centre Culturel Americain in the rue du Dragon, 
been given a substantial retrospective for many years. It 
cannot be said that she had been forgotten, but she certainly 
was neglected. 


As a corrective, then, the show was more than welcome, 
particularly since it embraced her work in the various media 
at which she had become expert. Here again, in her oils, 
a young girl sports an ample white hat, a belle occupies a 
loge at the Opéra, mothers caress their children, a child tends 
a dog, a bather almost emulates Degas at the tub. Earlier 
these pictures somewhat confess the proximity of Manet—a 
certain sharp d-plat to the colour, a concision to the drawing, 
and indeed a greater predominance of light, as it were, than 
colour. Later one sometimes suspects the presence of Degas, 
though the mother-and-child motif, when not grazing the 
sentimental, did show her own capacity for autonomy. Yet 
not here, but in the gravure, did her personality best shine. 
Though recapitulating the subjects of her oils, she somewhat 
extended her province by confronting a knitter in a library, a 
woman immersed in a book, or even a ride upon a bus (no 
such jolting spectacle, however, as ome associates with 
Daumier!). Among the black-and-whites, at least, one might 
recall that other expatriate Whistler, except that Miss Cassatt 
emphasized more the grain to her aquatints and perhaps less 
the line as such in her dry-points. But she achieved her 
emancipation, I would say, in her colour-prints completed 
after 1890. They date, of course, from her initial look at 
Japanese coloured wood-blocks, but they are differentiated, it 
appears, by a more tender acuity. Intentionally they stand 
somewhat flat, but she developed a most telling aptitude for 
the untouched expanse of a single colour. Bounding it would 
be a crisp line. Such works seem almost covert glimpses into 
the boudoir, as if she somewhat hesitated to reveal what she 
saw there. This differentiated them from the more masculine 
attack of her confreres and should assure that she will always 
be esteemed for this, her most personal note. 


The exhibition included likewise several documents touch- 
ing upon her role as transmission-agent to American collectors. 
This might have been expanded. She actually induced the 
dashing Chicago heiress Mrs. Potter Palmer to purchase the 
still-objurgated artists as early as 1889. And her efforts did 
much to prepare the success of Durand-Ruel’s first wholesale 
introduction of Impressionism to the U.S. Later she became 
cicerone to Mr. and Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, whose great 
collection of French Impressionists, and not less their El] Grecos 
and Goyas at the Metropolitan, hang there in large part as a 
result of Miss Cassatt’s advice. 


This intense, disciplined, rigorous devotée never married. 
She admired Degas, but their relationship remained platonic. 
Apparently, given a mind as steely as that of her brother, a 
railway-executive, this singular woman early destined herself 
for painting. And she went to France because only there 
could she best fulfil herself. In any case, the present show 
well demonstrates that we are the gainers. 





NEWS from London Galleries 


Two EPpstTEIN EVENTS: The Arts Council are having at 
their St. James’s Square Gallery a magnificent exhibition of 
the archaic and primitive sculpture collected by Epstein 
throughout his life. It was essentially an artist-sculptor’s 
choice, and everything exists for its own sake as a significant 
form alike to the creator remote in time or place and to the 
artist to whom it spelled inspiration. Lovely things from 
Egypt, Greece and Rome ; Indian bronzes and stone carv- 
ings ; exotic fetish and ritual heads, figures, and other wood 
carvings from Africa and Mexico; Benin ivories: five 
hundred items indicate the catholicity of Epstein’s interests, 
and, almost incidentally, add up to one of the finest collec- 
tions of such things outside the museums. 

The second Epstein item: Leicester Galleries, so closely 
associated with him all through his career since is was there 
that his successive one-man shows were held from the begin- 
ning, are to stage a great Retrospective Exhibition for four 
weeks during the summer. 


HALLSBOROUGH GALLERY in Piccadilly Arcade is to vary 
the usual annual exhibition of Old Masters this year by con- 
centrating upon “Flower and Still Life Paintings”. It will, 
however, run true to form in ranging over four centuries, 
with Bosschaert at the beginning and an important Still Life 
by Chardin towards the end. The exhibition will be opened 
on May 2nd by Miss Anna Neagle, and catalogue sales will 
benefit the Imperial Fund for Cancer Research. 


THE Woopstock GALLERY have one of those varied 
treble bills of up-and-coming painters in which they special- 
ize. On this occasion Gwyneth Johnstone occupies the main 
downstairs gallery with paintings which sometimes cause one 
to murmur “Klee” or “Chagall”, for they are dream pictures of 
that nature and even of those kinds of design, happy in colour 
and evocative. A. L. Wyatt in oils and water-colours looks, 
at first sight, like yet another abstractionist ; but then one 
realises that he has made himself free of space with the aero- 
plane and the wide bounds of a fecund imagination. Some 
fine colour, too, and paint quality. In Beyond the Barrier, 
Pioneers, Angry Beach he conveys the thrill of exciting sub- 
jects. He should work on a larger scale to do his themes 
justice: such modesty is a rare enough fault these days. Mela 
Spira is not yet really ready to exhibit, pleasant as her colour 
and simplified forms are. 

The latest enterprise of the Woodstock is a journal, 
“3 Arts Quarterly” covering painting, sculpture, and new 
writing. An ambitious venture. The arts owe much to such 
“Little Reviews”. Incidentally one of the most excellent 
of these is Patrick Hayman’s “The Painter and Sculptor”. 


THE TATE GALLERY is to have an important exhibition of 
the work of Picasso from July to September, which will 
probably dominate the London art scene at that time. During 
April the exhibition there is a Jubilee Occasion: that of the 
Contemporary Art Society showing*a selection of the two 
thousand works given by this altruistic body to Public Galler- 
ies during their triumphant fifty-years. This show is then 
to go to Manchester, Hull, Huddersfield, and Bradford. 


O’HaANA GALLERY are holding a first London exhibition of 
the work of Hassan el Glaoui, from Paris out of Morocco, 
and of William Hallé. Hassan el Glaoui’s paintings of horses 
are full of spirited movement, and it is here that he has the 
greatest individuality. He paints from his inner knowledge 
of these movements, based obviously upon long study and 
acquaintance. He has a fine sense of colour, and often of 
drama, as when he shows a group of horsemen tearing across 


the orange background of his canvas, one of them carrying 
a sweeping vivid green flag. His landscapes, calmer though 
they are, have also fine, vibrating colour, and bring the 
Mediterranean light to his pictures. 

William Halle’s work has a highly decorative, two-dimen- 
sional quality, and the large picture, Girls on a Shore, shows 
him at his best. His mural on the wall of the patio at the 
O’Hana Gallery indicates the rightful direction of his art. 

These exhibitions are being followed on April 7th by a 
resounding showing of Spanish Graphic art. This has been 
chosen by the Spanish authorities to represent what the 
country is doing in this important field, and the exhibition 
has already been seen in several European cities. The show- 
ing at the O’Hana is thus an official event under the aegis 
of the Cultural Attachée at the Spanish Embassy. The 
foundation of this collection of contemporary prints is that 
of the Musée Galliera at Barcelona ; and, although prac- 
tically all the foremost artists working anywhere in Spain are 
represented, it is understandable that the Catalans greatly 
dominate the affair. We are already familiar over here with 
the names of many of the contemporary Spanish painters, 
and this exhibition will in many instances reveal what they 
are doing in graphic creation and book illustration, The 
exhibition will be open until April 26th. 


BEAUX ARTS GALLERY are showing new landscapes by 
Shiela Fell, and etchings and monotypes by Francis Hoyland. 
Shiela Fell remains among her Cumberland hills, and suc- 
ceeds in conveying excellently the massiveness and almost 
menace of the rather dour scene. The rounded tops of the 
mountains rear up to the height of her canvases in sombre 
browns. The snow emphasises rather than lightens the 
weight of the earth it covers. Potato-pickers are dwarfed 
by the sweep of the fields in which they work. Her power as 
a painter enables her to put it down with tremendous vigour 
and to communicate it to the onlooker. 

Francis Hoyland appears a lightweight beside this ; but 
these etchings and other prints come from a mind scholarly, 
saturated in such masters as Rembrandt, and seeking to ex- 
press fundamentals, whether he is concerned with the 
mysteries of the Christian faith or with the simplicity of a 
child’s toys in the living room. 


LEFEVRE GALLERY during April are showing new works 


by Wirth-Miller. He is the rarest of artistic phenomena, 
a painter who has evolved an entirely personal technique, 
and yet kept that mannerism in subjection to his own vision 
and to nature. On a canvas barely primed he uses parallel 
or radiating lines or flicks of heavy impasto to build up a 
design, never sacrificing nor distorting nature, and exquisitely 
expressing the beauty of earth, sky, and shallow water, and 
the plants which have their habitation there. Working on a 
generous scale, usually 30 by 36 inches, he speaks with a 
new voice of the character of East Anglia. Everythlng is 
there only in its essence as design, tone, colour, and each 
picture extorts the maximum from a deliberately limited 
palette. Wirth-Miller proves again that an artist need not 
resort to gimmicks, shock tactics, wilful distortion, nor ugli- 
ness, to be progressively minded. 


THE FINE Art Society on April 27th are opening their 
40th Exhibition of Early English Water-colours. As it will 
include works by Cozens, Turner, Girtin, Cotman, Prout, 
and, indeed, practically all the first-ranking water-colour 
artists, it is an event to look forward to. 









































































































































































































































































































HE classical taste of the XVIIIth century Englishman 
was necessarily based, so far as sculpture was concerned, 
upon late replicas. Only in engraved gems and in ceramics 
could he directly study authentic Greek art of the fine period. 
For this reason he tended to assign what a Greek might have 
thought undue importance to them, though the Englishman 
was right in his day in recognizing in them aesthetic quali- 
ties of a purity he could not hope to find elsewhere. The 
knowledge of Greek vases came to England much later than 
that of engraved gems of the classical period ; it came from 
Italy and reached here little before 1740. The Italian col- 
lections were derived from the cemeteries of Campania, and 
the vases were believed to be Etruscan. Does not the 
Wedgwood factory, that was to emulate their beauties in 
England, still bear the name of Etruria ? 

The most distinguished English collector of these wares 
was Sir William Hamilton, husband of Nelson’s Emma and 
British envoy at the Court of Naples. 
The publication of his collection, with 
reasonably accurate engravings, between 
1766 and 1767, had an _ immense 
success and an immense influence 
in his own country. The Government 
bought his collection for the British Museum 
for £8,400, and ever since some of the most 
distinguished work on the subject has been 
done by Englishmen. The discovery that 
Attica, not Etruria was the true home of the 
finest black- and red-figured wares was 
made but gradually, and for a long time 
the study of the subjects depicted was be- 
devilled by the interests of classical scholars 
who only wished to find in them illustrations 
of Homer and the tragic writers. By 1900, 
however, Greek vase-paintings were begin- 
ning to be recognized as worthy of study 
for their own sake. Just before the First 
World War J. D. Beazley began to apply 
to Attic vase-paintings of the fine period a 
learned expertise as precise and authoritative C 
as that which Berenson was applying to early 
Italian pictures. The results were equally striking and it may be 
claimed that his attributions to anonymous painters and ateliers 
have stood the test of time better than have Berenson’s. 

The Attic tradition of vase-painting had no share in the 
easy naturalism of most Cretan ceramics, or in the hieratic 
splendour of the Minoan Palace style. A clean break had 
been made by the Geometric style of the IXth century B.c.: 
a curiously alien kind of decoration clearly based on orna- 
ments natural to weaving. The black-figured Attic style 
of the VIth century B.c. had its roots in the finely engraved 
bronze vessels of Ionia and Corinth of a century and more 
before, both in a highly linear style and in the formal friezes 
of men and animals that it favoured. 

It was in Athens itself that the more familiar figured style 
was developed. Even here a purity of shape, a denial of 
depth and a beautiful precision of line recall metallic proto- 
types. Such vases were so far recognised as a characteristic 
Athenian product that they were given, filled with oil from 
Attica, as prizes to the athletes in the Panathenaic Games. 


Attic Black Figured Amphora. 


THE LIBRARY SHELF 


GREEK PAINTED POTTERY 


Greek Painted Pottery. By R. M. Cook. 
on 56 plates and 44 text figures. 














By JOAN EV ANS 


391 pp. and 96 half-tone illustrations 
Methuen, 1960. 63s. net. 


Just as the cups that are given in England for athletic prowess 
tend to be Georgian in style, so the Panathenaic amphorae 
tended to be old-fashioned and were always decorated in 
black-figured style when all contemporary ceramics were 
red-figured. 

Professor Cook provides a summary of the development 
of Athenian ceramic art from black figured to the latest 
style that is masterly in its brevity, though students who 
approach the subject for the first time will hardly find his 
text easy reading. They will, however, have the great ad- 
vantage of seeing the whole subject of Greek painted pottery 
in accurate perspective. Professor Cook does not linger, as 
an aesthete might, over the more beautiful examples of the 
vase-painter’s art, but writes as an archaeologist, chronicling 
with equal care the less developed wares of the Greek 
provinces and giving a useful account of the development of 
vase-painting in Italy. 

These wares have an interest of their 
own ; and the collector of modest means 
may more easily make a worthwhile collec- 
tion of them than of the Attic wares of the 
fine period. The geometric style continued 
in use in the Argolid and the province of 
Sparta, whereas Beetia and Corinth came 
under oriental influences and developed a 
style that is close to the metal-work of 
Asia Minor. In the Greek islands and in 
Ionia more of the Minoan tradition lived 
on, and the Geometric style had less influ- 
ence, until Clazomence accepted the Attic 
tradition and made it its own. Crete took 
an orientalizing style first from Cyprus, and 
then from Corinth, but remained on the 
whole outside the Attic tradition. 

Professor Cook continues by covering, in 
summary fashion, the questions of shapes, 
subjects, inscriptions, dating and technique, 
and the book ends with an interesting 
chapter on the history of the study of vase- 


. 570—60 B.C paintings. 


Professor Cook’s praiseworthy book ex- 
plores the whole field of learning, method and terseness. He has 
been particularly skilful in providing scholarly information 
without assuming any specialist knowledge in hisreaders. More- 
over, since he includes the protogeometric, geometric, 
orientalizing and Hellenistic styles in his survey, and covers 
Italy as well as Greece, he is able to set the finer Attic 
wares in place in a larger whole. Yet, though they may no 
longer appear, as the¥ did to our grandparents, as sudden 
miracles of skill and beauty, nothing can diminish the abid- 
ing wonder of their exquisite line and composition. 

The chief criticism of the book must be that its wide 
scope and its relatively few plates have not permitted Pro- 
fessor Cook to give an adequate illustration of the Attic red- 
figured masterpieces of the best period ; for that the student 
must still go to Sir John Beazley. There are, again, only 
four smallish plates of the white-ground wares, and these 
have a particular interest since it is only from them that 
we can get a hint of the vivid and naturalistic polychromy 
of the contemporary wall paintings. 











BAROQUE IN ITALY. By JAMES 
LeEs-MILNE. B. H. Batsford Ltd. 


35s. 

FROM BAROQUE TO ROCOCO. An 
Introduction to Austrian and German 
Architecture from 1580 to 1790. By 
Nicotas Powe.it. Faber and Faber 
Ltd. 50s. 

Books in English on Baroque art and 

architecture are all too few and the ap- 

pearance of Mr. Lees-Milne’s book on 

Italian Baroque and Mr. Powell’s book 

on Austrian and German Baroque and 

Rococo should be welcomed by an in- 

formed public. Only recently your re- 

viewer, when conducting a tour of art 
students round the Victoria and Albert 

Museum, discovered that none of them 

could define or describe the terms Baroque 

and Rococo, all had the vaguest idea of 
the time of its development, and one 
student when asked admitted that she had 
never heard of Bernini. Baroque archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting are still 
comparatively closed to the English pub- 
lic and, as became abundantly clear dur- 
ing the Exhibition of Bavarian Rococo in 

London in 1954, even the better informed 

have been known to misunderstand its 

aim and achievement. At the same time, 
the monumental publication of Professor 

Wittkower with its searching analyses of 

Baroque architecture and sculpture has 

enlightened the specialist but daunted 

possiblv the catechumen and it is to the 
general informed reader that the books 
under review are directed. 

Mr. Lees-Milne has written an elegant, 
informative, essentially readable account 
of a phrase in the history of art which 
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drew breath from the Counter-Reforma- 
tion, Papal and Jesuit will, which 
developed from the achievement of 
Michelangelo, and which took shape and 
structure from the genii of Bernini and 
Borromini, Guarini and Juvara. The 
analyses of architecture, sculpture and 
painting are always to the point without 
becoming dry and academic and, most im- 
portant for the general reader, the his- 
torical and religious background, the 
characters of the artists are deftly sketched 
into the over-all picture. To this reader 
the section on Baroque in Ancient Greece 
and Rome was the least convincing part 
of the book and to suggest that the 
Pergamene school produced Baroque 
sculpture or that the Temple of Venus at 
Baalbek “is about the most strikingly 
Baroque of all Roman buildings” confuses 
rather than clarifies the issue. ‘ Otherwise 
Mr. Lees-Milne has presented an intro- 
duction to Italian Baroque which should 
be read by anyone going to Italy for the 
first time and for those who know their 
Italian cities well enough there is much to 
sharpen appreciation and to _ increase 
awareness. The book is pleasantly illus- 
trated but rather deficient in ground 
plans. 

Mr. Powell is equally determined to 
stress the high seriousness of Baroque art 
and architecture. Learned, wide-ranging, 
yet precisely focussed, the author places 
his material squarely before the public 
with only an occasional toss of the head. 
The literary style is less elegant than that 
of Mr. Lees-Milne and there are less con- 
cessions to the uninformed. Although 
the historical and religious background is 





adumbrated there is little attempt to 
sketch the character of the patrons—the 
Schérnborn family or the Elector Max I 
Emanuel, for example—or of the archi- 
tects and craftsmen—great figures like 
Balthasar Neumann, the brothers Asam, 
and Ignaz Giinther register little more 
than the Gumpps, Péppelmann, and the 
like—who appear more as names on the 
pay-rolls than creatures of flesh and 
blood. The result makes at times gritty 
reading. On the other hand, the author’s 
prejudices are constantly enlivening and, 
if he is apt to dismiss Fischer von Erlach 
from his personal pantheon, his aesthetic 
responses before a given church or place 
are expressed with a fresh detachment 
which quickens and illuminates the re- 
sponse of the reader. Unfortunately, a 
great number of the plates lack either the 
freshness or the precision of the analysis 
and, though Mr. Powell is aware of the 
importance of ground plans, not enough 
of them appear in his text. As a result, 
the book is really not so much an intro- 
duction for the catechumen as a pressur- 
ised aside in the ear of the true believer. 
Considerable trouble has been taken with 
the indices and there is a useful glossary. 
If exhibitions are any clue there has 
been a switch in public taste away from 
the naturalism of Gothic and Renaissance 
art towards either the severe formalism of 
Byzantine images or to the passionate 
statement of an aggressive religious belief 
found in Baroque altitudinism. The 
books under review are admirably suited 
to inform and enlarge the experience of 

those influenced by this trend. 
JOHN BECKWITH. 





English Decorative Ironwork 1610-1836 


JOHN HARRIS 


eatures 
fe 154 plates from rare pattern books of the period including 


Jean Tijou, Jores, Bottomley, Taylor, etc. 4to, £2.2* (ready) 
MANET 


A Treatise on Japanning and Varnishing 1688 
J. STALKER & G. PARKER 


A complete reprint of text and plates of this most rare 
manual. Preface by H. D. Molesworth. 4to, £2.2* (April) 


PUVIS 
DE CHAVANNES 


DEGAS 
. The Universal System of Household Furniture 
1762 
INCE & MAYHEW 
A complete reprint of text and plates of this very rare 
book which rivalled Chippendale’s. Preface by Ralph 
Edwards. 4to, £2.2* (May) 


MONET 
RENOIR 


s 
(*#U.S.A.: QUADRANGLE BOOKS, CHICAGO) 
These are three new volumes in the Master Hands series. 
Previous volumes are Chippendale Furniture Designs 10s 6d; 
Ornamental Designs of Chippendale 10s 6d; Hepplewhite 
ee Furniture Designs 10s 6d (we also have a small reprint 


or : = of Sheraton at 9s). 
BERTHE MORISOT ~ | 


THE CORRESPONDENCE 





Louis XVI Furniture 
FRANCIS WATSON 
200 piates of photographs of examples from this rich 
period. Square 8vo, cloth £2.10 (May) 





The Correspondence of 


BERTHE MORISOT 


“The illustrations, reproductions of drawings and paintings by 
Berthe Morisot and others, are delightful.” The Times 


Works in Architecture of R. & J. Adam 
JOHN SWARBRICK 
A complete reprint of the plates to which have been added 
many photographs. 4to, cloth £3.3 (ready) 


Alec Tiranti 


fine art reference books since 1895 


30s 


Lund Humphries 























THE ANTIQUE COLLECTOR’S 
HANDBOOK. By GeorGE SAVAGE. 
Barrie and Rockliff. 25s. 

In this attractively-produced book Mr. 

George Savage has collected a variety of 

information “principally addressed to the 

neophyte collector, and it is an attempt 
to provide a useful guide to buying, sell- 
ing and collecting antiques”. It is ar- 
ranged alphabetically, and the subjects 
dealt with include: Buying and Selling, 

Carpets, Ceramics, Clocks, Decorative 

Motifs, Designers, Forgeries, Furniture, 

etc., etc. Each is divided into articles of 

suitable length, which are informative, 
practical and, of necessity, brief. 

Such thorny problems as the value of a 
work-of-art, and the essential presence of 
quality in it, are discussed, and there are 
even descriptions of the roles played in 
the subterranean regions of the antique 
trade by those elusive gentlemen, “knock- 
ers” and “runners”; who no doubt will 
be surprised to find themselves mentioned 
in print. To potential buyers, whether 
collectors or investors, Mr. Savage’s dic- 
tum may be summed-up as: find a good 
and likeable dealer and follow his advice. 

A few errors are apparent. In the entry 
on Ormolu (page 181) there is no mention 
of the very important fact that the metal 
is finally gilded. It is this gilding to- 
gether with the fineness of finish of the 
chiselling that indicates the quality and 
age of the piece. The Clock Charts (pages 
274/5) states that “veneered oak” was in 
use for clock cases from 1660 to 1685, 
and “walnut” from 1670. Surely this is 
confusing to the reader: ebony veneered 
on oak was common during the first- 
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named period, but the walnut cases were 
veneered also on oak. 
GEOFFREY WILLS. 


STAINED GLASS: History, Technology 
and Practice. By E. LIDDALL ARMI- 
TAGE. Leonard Hill Ltd. 75s. 

Tue author of this book is well known in 
the stained-glass world, and his book is 
the fruit of many years experience in the 
craft. As will be seen from the title, he 
essays to deal with the historical, technical 
and practical sides of the work, and to 
this end has divided the text into chapters 
ranged under these main headings. Al- 
though the title gives no indication as to 
the period covered it may be set down 
that it takes in the whole development of 
this fascinating art—from its beginnings 
in the XIIth century down to the present 
day. This necessarily includes the mosaic 
pot-metal method ; the later enamel work 
and so down to the slab and concrete 
windows of today. Mr. Armitage writes 
clearly and economically, so that both the 
craftsman and the layman will enjoy the 
reading. 

Considered from the pictorial angle the 
plates are numerous and good ; they are 
both in monochrome and colour, and 
though a few are unhackneyed, the student 
will be familiar with most of them. 
Colour is used sparingly, but not always, 
we thought, to the best advantage. A 
new departure is the collection of ‘guiding 
principles’ in modern practice, mostly 
garnered from living artists. These are 
very interesting, and though they differ 
in this or that detail, basically they have 
a great likeness. It emerges clearly that 
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Berenson 


by Sylvia Sprigge 


Traces the early life of Bernard Berenson 
from his childhood in the Pale of Settlement 
to the days of fame and success as leading 


authority on Italian Renaissance art. 


‘conveys all the brilliance of Berenson and his 
PoweELL in The Daily 


‘a very Celightful biography of a many-sided 
‘a delightfully-written book, beautifully illus- 


Illustrated 35s. 


ALLEN & UNWIN 


London, 
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account of their origin. 


there is much more to a window than just 
the cartoon and studio work. Its relation 
to other windows in the church ; its own 
actual position as regards light (i.e. north 
or south ; east or west) and more par- 
ticularly its balance with the general archi- 
tecture of the building, are all points 
which have to be very carefully pondered. 

Our criticism is left to the last. It is 
that the proof reading has been very poor. 
Where Woodforde is quoted (p. 30) the 
mistakes already made by him, to the 
effect that both Merevale and Mancetter 
are in Worcestershire are repeated ; 
actually of course, both are in Warwick- 
shire. These have been added to by spell- 
ing Mancetter, Mansetter, and by the in- 
clusion of a mythical place called ‘Mad- 
low’; this must be Madely in Hereford- 
shire ? Mr. A. L. Wilkinson’s fine window 
as Boston Grammar School is alleged to 
be at a place called ‘Borton’, which will 
puzzle not a few, whilst another church 
appears variously as ‘Witley’, ‘Great 
Whitley’ and ‘Whitley’ in Worcestershire. 
Actually all are wrong, the correct ascrip- 
tion being ‘Great Witley’! There are 
other minor errors (even our own name 
appears in a new guise in the list of 
‘Acknowledgements’! ) but ignoring these 
blemishes, the book still remains a valuable 
study of an ancient art. No studio can 
offord to be without its copy, and the 
intelligent layman should also find a place 
for it on his shelves. Of the format we 
have nothing but praise, and when a 
second edition appears—with all errors 
put right—there is no reason why it should 
not take its place as a standard work on 
the subject. H. T. Kirsy. 


The Stirling Heads 


One of the 


Renaissance craftsmanship 


most remarkable legacies of 


in Britain is the 


carved medallions known as the ‘Stirling Heads’. 
They once adorned the timber ceiling of King 
James V’s Presence Chamber at Stirling Castle 
and this is the first detailed study ever to have 
been made of them. As works of art they are 
outstanding and are among the only fragments 
of early sixteenth-century woodwork that survive 
in Scotland today. 


described and illustrated and there is an historical 


Each of the medallions is 


10s. (post 6d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 


or through any bookseller 


Lo iH iM (ec) UU 





THE LIFE OF CHRIST in Paintings of 
the XIth to XVth Centuries, with 
Passages from the Gospels. Collins. 
9 gns. 

As THE title of this beautiful book 

indicates, it contains selections from the 

Gospel Story illustrated by examples 

chosen from the works of the great 

Italian masters who flourished from the 

XIth to the XVth century. Sir John 

Rothenstein has contributed a brief fore- 

word, in which he says: —“The result is 


‘an illustrated life of Christ of outstanding 


appositeness and beauty”. 

It is stated that this book was “con- 
ceived” by Marc Barrand, and that the 
task of selection of the paintings, texts 
and notes was entrusted to the scholarly 
hands of Georges Haldas. The literary 
matter has been rendered into English by 
David Walters. This edition is sumptu- 
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ously bound, and constitutes an extremely 
fine example of contemporary book pro- 
duction. 

The painters here represented ll 
possessed a mental vigour and a skill of 
hand which enabled them to express 
graphically the essential spirit of the 
Christian message. Truly, it may be said 
of them, that they entered the inner 
shrine of the human heart and returned 
from there to the world of external events 
to depict the poignant story of the life and 
the death of the Founder of the Christian 
Faith. So that the appeal of their work 
remains as strong for us as it must have 
been when it first met the eyes of their 
contemporaries. 

The vigour and sure grasp of mind of 
these great painters of the sacred story 
are well exemplified in these illustrations; 
so that “the human face divine” is made 


to shine as brightly for us today as it 
could ever have done in the past. Their 
force of feeling and powerful impetus of 
emotion has penetrated to the inner 
meaning of the life-story of the Christ 
Man. As painters, whose vocabulary is 
necessarily based upon the facts of external 
nature and objective phenomena, they 
have produced masterpieces of pictorial 
art in which expression is all in all; 
where one spirit—that of eternal truth— 
pervades every part of their designs, and 
so brings heaven down to earth; where 
priests and kings freely mingle with 
angels and apostles; and where all is 
blended and harmonized by their touches 
of insight for those things which can be 
recognised as universally valid and 
eternally significant when looked upon 
with their reverent eyes. 

VicToR REINAECKER. 


T is noticeable that prices in the auction room have not 
been reflecting the recent (and, one hopes, temporary) 
relapse on the Stock Exchange. Too many people are still 
happily chasing a fast-diminishing supply of goods ; collect- 
ing remains a fashionable and paying pursuit, and there is no 
reason to suppose that any fall in prices will occur. Halcyon 
days endure for anyone with anything of importance to sell, 
the dealer finds it nearly impossible to retain a stock, and 
the collector or investor just adds another nought on each 
succeeding cheque. 

It is the same with all types of antiques: pictures, ceramics, 
silver, embroideries and all the other many survivors of past 
skill. Anything that is at all rare, is well documented so 
that its authenticity is undoubted, and is generally in fine 
condition realises a high price, only to be rivalled on the 
appearance of a further piece with comparable qualifications. 


ENGLISH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 

Sotheby’s. A pair of Whieldon tortoiseshell-glazed 
cornucopias, £130—a pair of marked Wedgwood agate-ware 
urns, 7} in. high, £70—a saltglaze bowl painted in “famille 
rose” style, diameter 9% in., £280—a Bristol charger painted 
with a full-length portrait of King George II, diameter 
12% in., £90. A Worcester mug decorated in colours with 
an exotic bird on a prunus tree and inscribed beneath the 
base with initials and the date 1754 ; it is marked with the 
once-disputed “scratch cross”, and mentioned in numerous 
publications including the Transactions of the English Por- 
celain Circle (1931), where it is also illustrated ; it fetched 
£720—a Chelsea triangle-marked coloured “goat and bee” 
jug, £350—a Worcester milk jug and cover painted with 
panels of fruit on an apple-green ground, £290—three pairs 
of Chelsea brown anchor plates decorated with “Hans Sloane” 
botanical subjects, £200, £220 and £260 a pair—a Longton 
Hall figure of Winter, 4} in. high, £140—a Bow figure of a 
boy playing the flute and seated on a tree-stump, 3% in. 
high, £140—a Bow white figure of the actor, Henry Wood- 
ward, 11 in. high, £150—a marked Spode set of six tulip 
cups and a stand ensuite, painted in colours, £360. 


CONTINENTAL PORCELAIN 
Sotheby’s. A Meissen figure of a sportsman, 6 in. high, 
£130—a twelve-piece Sevres cabaret, £200—a pair of marked 
Chantilly plates painted in Japanese style, £50—a pair of 
marked Mennecy figures of female putti, £125—two Meissen 
plates painted with chinoiseries by von Loéwenfinck, £210 
and £230. 


Christie’s. A marked Frankentha! figure of a Chinaman 
standing beside a summer house, 10 in. high, 180 gns.—a 
pair of Béttger porcelain cups and saucers with Augsburg 
gilt decoration, 190 gns.—a set of six two-handled cups and 
saucers painted with chinoiseries by Herold, 360 gns.—a 
Frankenthal figure of a seated zither player, 6 in. high, 125 
gns.—a Meissen group of a lady and a gallant, 6 in. high, 
170 gns. 


Phillips, Son and Neale’s. A pair of Meissen cups and 
saucers painted with continuous river scenes within gilt 
diaper borbers, £110—a Meissen bowl, 5} inches in diameter, 
decorated in colours and purple lustre and with the AR mark, 
£600—an elaborate Meissen porcelain floor candelabrum, of 
later date than the preceding items, 7 ft. 6 in. in height, en- 
crusted with flowers and cupids, fitted with 18 branches for 
candles and topped with a finial in the form of a bird, £145 
—a pair of XIXth century Sévres vases and covers painted 
with Napoleonic scenes and mounted in ormolu, 39 in. high, 
£139. 


Bonham’s. A Meissen oval tureen and cover painted 
with birds and insects, £46. 


ORIENTAL POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


Sotheby’s. A T’ang figure of a mounted polo player, 
£560—a pair of Sung funerary vases, 264 in. high, £70— 
a marked Wan-li quadrangular censer, £50—a pair of 
figures of kylins covered in robin’s-egg glaze (similar to a 
pair in the Victoria and Albert Museum) 44 in. high, £100. 


Knight, Frank and Rutley’s. A collection of Chinese 
armorial porcelain fetched nearly £4,000, and the 60 lots 
included: a circular tureen and cover with the arms of von 
Rabenhorst, £130—an octagonal tureen, cover and stand 
with the arms of Scott, £240—a pair of shell-shaped sauce- 
boats with covers and stands, bearing the arms of Maitland, 
£180—a pair of oval tureens, covers and stands with the 
arms of Leighton, £175—a pair of globular vases, 94 in. 
high, with coats of arms on a floral ground, £190—two 
bowls, each 11 in. in diameter and each painted with arms, 
£145 and £195. 


Bonham’s. A pair of octagonal plates and three soup 
plates painted with coats of arms and crests, £34—an 18 in. 
octagonal dish made and painted in China for export to 
Europe and decorated with a port scene, £44—a figure of 
an elephant bearing a vase on its back, £38. 






























































CLOCKS AND WATCHES 


Sotheby’s. A musical bracket clock by John Green, 
London, in an ormolu-mounted bell-top case, 27 in. high, 
£130—a bracket clock by James Clowes, London, in a 
polished pearwood case, 15 in. high, £390—a Louis XV 
Boulle bracket clock with an ebonised and ormolu-mounted 
bracket, £60—a longcase clock by Isaac Goddard, London, 
in a walnut and marquetery case, 7 ft. high, £85. 


Christie’s. A longcase clock by Daniel Delander, Lon- 
don, the case lacquered in gold and colours, 8 ft. 2 in. high, 
105 gns.—a “grandmother” longcase clock by John Knibb, 
Oxford, in a burr walnut case, 69 in. high, 320 gns.—a brass 
lantern clock by Richard Rayment, St. Edmundsbury, 144 
in. high, 40 gns.—a watch by Breguet, with silver face and 
gold engine-turned case, diameter 14 in., 550 gns.—a Swiss 
automata watch with striking movement, 80 gns.—a carriage 
watch with quarter repeating movement by Ferdinand Bert- 
heud, in a plain silver case, 110 gns.—a verge watch by 
William Bertrain, London, with a chased silver “Six hour” 
dial, 120 gns.—a verge watch signed Dufalga a Geneve, 
Phpe, in plain gold case, 50 gns.—a cylinder watch in gold 
case by Thomas Mudge and W. Dutton, London, 85 gns. 
—a quarter repeat watch in gold case, by Justin Vulliamy, 
London, 60 gn3.—a Swiss jacquemart watch with figures of 
putti in coloured golds, in plain gold case, 80 gns.—a quarter 
repeat watch in gold case with white enamel dial, by Breguet, 
220 gns. 


Phillips, Son and Neale’s. A XVIth century clock in 
chased and pierced gilt bronze case, in the form of a temple, 
£150—a longcase clock by T. Fisher, Southwark, in walnut 
and marquetry case, £130. 


Rowland Gorringe’s Auction Rooms, Lewes, Sussex. 
A bracket clock by Charles Gretton, London, £115. 
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GLASS 

Sotheby’s. An early goblet with straight-sided bowl, 
solid base and inverted baluster stem, 8 in. high, £22—a pair 
of magnum decanters engraved with masonic emblems, 12} 
in. high, £38—an Irish triangular dish, weighing 13 Ib. 6 oz., 
cut with flutes and other ornament, 15 in. wide, £26—an 
apple-green casket with gilt mounts, £24—a pair of ormolu- 
mounted candlesticks, cut and hung with drops, on blue 
glass bases with gilt decoration, 12 in. high, £140. 


CARPETS AND RUGS 


Sotheby’s. An Anatolian silk prayer carpet, 8 ft. 1 in. 
by 5 ft., £160—a Gorevan carpet, 13 ft. 5 in. by 9 ft., £105 
—a Sparta carpet, 21 ft. 7 in. by 16 ft., £280—a Donegal 
tufted carpet of Turkey design, 21 ft. 4 in. by 12 ft. 7 in., 
£80—an Azerbaijan silk rug dated 1745, 5 ft. 9 in. by 4 ft. 
9 in., £800—an Indo-Persian rug, said to have more than 
a thousand knots to the square inch, 6 ft. 1 in. by 4 ft., £360 
—a Chinese carpet woven in colours on a burnt-orange 
ground, 14 ft. 10 in. by 12 ft., £100. 


Christie’s. A Khorassan rug, 7 ft. 3 in. by 5 ft. 2 in., 
£100 gns.—a Chinese embossed carpet woven on a variegated 
gold, green and amber ground with green framing to the 
border, 14 ft. 4 in. by 12 ft., 145 gns——a Tabriz carpet, 
20 ft. by 11 ft. 6 in., 400 gns. 


Phillips, Son and Neale’s. A Bokhara carpet, 10 ft. 
6 in. by 7 ft. 1 in., £160—a Bokhara rug, 7 ft. 2 in. by 
6 ft., £170—another Bokhara rug, 7 ft. 11 in. by 6 ft. 4 in., 
£210—an Eastern carpet, 16 ft. 6 in. by 14 ft., £170—a 
Chinese embossed carpet woven with flowers on a fawn 
ground, 13 ft. by 9 ft. 11 in., £125—an Eastern carpet, 
13 ft. 8 in. by 11 ft. 10 in., £260—a Savonnerie carpet of 
Aubusson design, 16 ft. 6 in. by 9 ft. 9 in., £560—a Tabriz 
carpet woven with an all-over design on a central ivory 
ground within coloured borders, 14 ft. by 11 ft. 4 in., £145. 

Rowland Gorringe’s Auction Rooms, Lewes, Sussex. 
A collection of Oriental carpets and rugs, £502. 
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York Galleries 


Specialities 





WARD EGGLESTON GALLERIES 


969 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


HIRSCHL & ADLER GALLERIES 
21 EAST 67th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


HENRY JORDAN GALLERIES 
807 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


KNOEDLER GALLERIES 
\4 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 
15 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


SCHAEFFER GALLERIES 
983 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 


SCHONEMAN GALLERIES, INC. 
63 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 





Contemporary Paintings. Exhibitions 


Fine Paintings of all Schools. 


Fine Paintings. 


Paintings and Drawings. 


Fine Paintings. Old Masters through and 
including XVIllth Century 


Fine Paintings and Drawings 


Important Modern French Paintings 









Register of London Picture Dealers 


Gallery Specialities 





APPLEBY BROTHERS Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 
89 HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W.2 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. Fine Paintings by the XVIlth Century Dutch Masters 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.! 

CRANE KALMAN GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by the XXth Century Masters ; 
178 BROMPTON RD., S.W.3  KNI7566 10-7 daily, Sat. 10-5 Post Impressionists ; Younger Artists 


DRIAN GALLERY 


Modern Masters 
7 PORCHESTER PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.2 PADdington 9473 


DUITS LTD. Finest examples of XVilth Century 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 Whitehall 7440 Dutch Masters 


FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.| Specialists in Early English Water-colours 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY 
26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 


FORES LTD. Old and Modern 
123 NEW BOND STREET, W.! MAY fair 5319 Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 


FROST & REED, LTD. Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.! Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 


GRABOWSKI GALLERY Exhibitions of Paintings and Water-colours 
84 SLOANE AVENUE, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W.3 by Contemporary Artists 


WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. 
20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.| 


THE HANOVER GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.| of the XXth Century 


THE ARTHUR JEFFRESS GALLERY XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.! and Sentiment 


M. KNOEDLER & CO. LTD. 
34 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.I. _ TRAfalgar 1641-2 


Also at PARIS and NEW YORK 


Old Masters 


Old Masters 


Important Old Master and Modern Paintings 
and Drawings 


PAUL LARSEN Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.| 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY — 
30 BRUTON STREET, W.I XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


LEGER GALLERIES Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.1! XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 


LEGGATT BROS. ee ’ 
30 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.| English Paintings of the XVIllth and XIXth Centuries 


LEICESTER GALLERIES Paintings, Sculptures and Drawings 
LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 by XIXth and XXth Century Artists 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. aie 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W.! XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


(Continued on page | 32) 
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Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 


Specialities 





JOHN MANNING 
71 NEW BOND STREET, W.| Mayfair 4629 


MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. 
17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.| HYDe Park 6195 


McROBERTS & TUNNARD LTD. 
34 CURZON STREET, W.I. GRO. 3811 


JOHN MITCHELL & SON 
8 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. HYDe Park 7567 


NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 
4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W. | 


O'HANA GALLERY 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. | 


THE PARKER GALLERY 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.| 


THE PULITZER GALLERY 
5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8  WEStern 2647 


REDFERN GALLERY 
20 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. | 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO 
19 CORK STREET, W.| 


EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. 


EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.1 HYDe Park 0657 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.| 


JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 
60 GEORGE ST., BAKER STREET, W.1  Welbeck 565! 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


WOODSTOCK GALLERY 
16 WOODSTOCK STREET, W.| MAYfair 4419 


Old and Modern Drawings of 
the English and Continental Schools 


Finest Old Masters 
French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 


XXth Century Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture 
Old Master Paintings 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculptures 


French Masters of the 19th and 20th Centuries 


From April 7th to 26th Contemporary Spanish Gravure 


Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
Prints ; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 


Exhibition of Paintings and Watercolours by 
English and Continental Masters 


Contemporary English and French Paintings 


French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 


Old Masters and Contemporary Art 
Old Master Paintings 


Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 


Private Collectors and Public Galleries 


Modern Paintings and Sculptures 


Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
by the Finest Masters 


Contemporary Sculptures and Paintings 





Les Galeries de Peinture a Paris 


Gallery 


Specialities 





BERRI LARDY & CIE 
4, RUE DES BEAUX-ARTS, PARIS 6° ODE 52-19 


GALERIE JACQUES MASSOL 
12 RUE LA BOETIE, PARIS 8° 


ANDRE MAURICE 
140 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN CAR 25-04 


GALERIE NEUFVILLE 
10 RUE DES BEAUX ARTS, PARIS 6° 


STAND 207 
ALLEE 4, MARCHE PAUL BERT, SAINT OUEN 


MARCOUSSIS - VUILLARD - CHARCHOUNE - DELAUNAY 
R. DUFY - MOULY - LALOE - BRET - BAUCHESNE 


ARDITI - MONTANIER - CARLETTI 


ANDERSEN, BUSSE, CLERTE, CORTOT, DMITRIENKO, 
FOUJINO, GASTAUD, GERMAIN, LACASSE, LAGAGE, 


MANNONI, RAVEL, KEY SATO, ZACK 


LUCIEN MAINSSIEUX, ASSELIN, LEMMEN, CAMOIN 


Divisionnistes et Impressionnistes 


JOAN MITCHELL 


Saturday, Sunday, Monday 


Exhibition FRANCIS DELAYE—No conventional Pictures 





Frinted in Great Britain for the Proprietors and Publishers, ApoLLO MAGAZINE, LIMITED, 10 Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1, England, 
by BLETCHLEY PRINTERS Lrpv., Central Gardens, Bletchley, Bucks. 
Entered as Second Class Matter, May 28, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N.Y. 
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A Magnificent GEORGE IV Silvergilt Racing Cup 
1827, by Emes & Barnard. 
Height: 18 ins. Weight: 151 ozs. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone 53724 Established 1790 























ARLIOTI 


CALLIYANNIS 


COULENTIANOS 


CALOUTSIS 


GAITIS 


GEORGIADIS 


REDFERN GALLERY 


20 Cork Street, London, W.1 










Thaw II. 


TWELVE GREEK ARTISTS 


AWAEKA EAAHNE2 KAAAITEXNE2 






MACRIS 


MAVROIDI 


MOLFESSIS 





PIERRAKOS 





PRASSINOS 





VOYATZIS 









1960 NICHOLAS GEORGIADIS 


1960 


Under the Patronage of His Excellency The Greek Ambassador 


MARCH 22—APRIL 22 























